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| j HF onions shown in the picture reproduced herewith were 
grown at the New York experiment station, at Geneva, in a 

the basket a the left are the 
' White Globe, with Prize Taker a the mght. The central basket 
contains Yellow Globe. Of these popular varieties Prize Taker, 
which has beep upon the market for several years, is now recog- 
( nized as one of-our best standards, It is not often that a vegeta- 
ble shows so much promise as has Prize Taker. It is successful 

) almost anywhere, and wherever grown either for home use 
(| 


kitchen garden Those in 


or for maket, gives satisfaction Besides its immense size it 
is characterized by mild flavor and texture. Its exterior color is 
a pale yellow while the interior is a sparkling white. It is easily 
\/ grown and matures medium early. The Yellow Globe is also a 


STANDARD ONIONS FOR HOME USE AND THE MARKET 


type grown a very popular market variety, and perhaps more 
largely grown than any other. It is a light brownish yellow, 
which makes it very attractive. While of medium size, it ts 
remarkably solid anc heavy, producing as much weight per acre 
as any variety. The White Globe is one of the handsomest and 
most symmetrical onions of the type. It is smooth, with a satin- 
white skin and flesh of the pures‘ white. of very fine grain anda 
mild delicate flavor. I is considered one of the standards, It 
is also a heavy cropper ‘and « good al) around variety. On the 
next page of American Agriculturis! will be found an illuminating 
report of onion acreage and July conditions, as returned by our 
special correspondents in every commercial producing section 
east ot the Rocky mountains, This shows a large acreage and 








yy splendid all around onion, It is one of the finest varieties of its a fair start, with some drawbacks. 
( - —> re, er 7 fae as 
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ST ONE roof is required when 

it’s Carey’s, for the Carey roof 
lasts as long as ‘the building stands. 
Send us.your address. We want to 
tell you why 


CAREY’S 


Flexible Cement 


FING 


sfondi the best protection for all farm build- 
The Cater roof is fire pesiating. wind 
, and is unaffected by heat 


af rooting on the market. It is 
suitable for steep or flat surfaces; is eas’ 


Seti Sin baal 


Wuish fully descrives thie wonderful rooting: 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. 
25 Wayne Ave., Cincinnati, O. 





What ‘Have You 
Got To Bale? 


Whatever it is, ite market value 
dependé on the bale. If you want to 
make it worth most money, 


GET DEDERICK’S BOOK 
SENT FREE 


It tells you how to bale for profit. It 
tells you all about the press best suited 
for youe work. It gives you practical 
ideas that you can turn into money. 

This valuable book and annual 
report on Hay Crop sent Free. 

P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, ‘ 

41 Tivoli Street, Aibany, N.Y. 








. 00 STEEL BALER 
$14 ote 14x18 FULL CIRCLE 
» Quincy, Uy 


a be ever offe 
chine. Large feed opening, queer o head enich gets ball ing press- 
Gareoat of every pound of horses’ pull, quick pase Lappe 
allowing twoc es to each circle of the team, and brake device 
which relieves team of any jerk from the bmg = oan it ene- 


e same men and horses, iehs po 
Some others weigh only 1,506 pounds. Ie it any wonder such 
presses are continually breaking down and 


wire constant ex- 
pense for repairs? Se ond in four order with and we yo 


pat once and Gib as — of mon 





ncer’s 
ercules 













arge bale, five 


SPENCER’S HERCULES +3 Li es. Guaran- 


capacity 4 tons an ny or no sale. 
@ry strong. No jumpers required. Send 
catalogue. In writing mention this paper. 

J. A. SPENCER, DWIGHT, ILL. 


WAGON SENSE 


Don’t break your back and kill your 
\ horses with a high wheel wagon. 
For comfort’s sake get an 


Electric Handy Wagon. 


It willsave you time and money. A 
get of Electric Steel Wheels will 

‘ake your old wagon new at sm 

Gost. Write for catalogue. Itis free. 














press will earn its 
cost in one season. 
~ postal with your 





B. HENDRICKS & CO., 
Tenbrocck Avenue, + « Kingston, ™ Y. 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Advancing Plant Growth. 





DEVELOPMENT— 
LARGE AS A 


ONIONS 
ACREAGE 


MAKE RAPID 
“TNEVEN, BUT 
WIHOLE—TBYING CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 
BARLY IN THE SEASON AND MUCH HE- 
SEEDING NECESSARY—ONION CROP NOW 
FAIRLY PHOMISING—THE SIFUATION IN 
RYE FIELDS—HAY CROP IRREGULAR. 
After the usual vicissitudes of the 
early months of the crop year, onions 
have made fair 
growth, developing 
rapidly up to the 
middle of July, 
with prospects of 
normal harvest 
conditions a few 
weeks later. Pros- 
ecuting a thorough 
inquiry in abi ecorm- 
mercial onion growing belts, American 
Agriculturist now reports an uneven 
yet liberal acreage, and generally good 





growth. Some important sections 
fared badly in the spring through 
frosts, and also through heavy wind 
storms which .damaged or destroyed 
early seedings. Nor were climatic 
conditions wholly to the liking of 
growers during the early weeks of 
the crop year. In Indiana, for ex- 
ample, there was more or less dry and 
windy weather, while further north 
in Michigan, it was too wet for 
a wholly satisfactory start. New York 


also has had more or less wet weath- 
er, while the frequent showers in New 
England have stimulated growth withe- 
out materially damaging prospects up 


to this time. As pointed out in our 
earlier reports this year, the acreage 
4s uneven, and it remains to be seen 
whether the losses in some important 
sections will he offset by gains 
in others. 


ARE TOO MANY FARMERS GROWING ONIONS? 

All in all, onion growing has fre- 
ceived greatly increased attention the 
last few years. Particularly is this 
true in the middle west, where large 
and increasing areas are given over to 


this crop in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan; 
Wisconsin, Illinois, etc. A fascinating 
and somewhat hazardotts crop, due 
partly to the perishable nature of on- 
. fons, and partly to ‘speculative con- 
ditions in the big city markets, the 
| question arises, is there danger of 
farmers overdoing the matter? In 
some of the older sections where 
onions have long formed a money 
crop, such as the Connecticut valley, 
central New York, northeastern Ohio, 
the acreage remains about the same 





| little 





from season to season. 


MICHIGAN AND WESTWARD. 

Analyzing more closely state returns 
to American Agriculturist we find that 
Michigan, long an important producer, 
has a good many onions in sight. 
West of Lake Michigan a good show- 
ing of onions, particularly in the 
tacine district, although season a 
little late. Onions have come into 
prominence in this section within the 
last few years. In the territory close 
to Chicago the area is practically a 
smaller than last year, accord- 
ing to our but weather con- 
ditions satisfactory to date, and crops 
appear prosperous. In Indiana, where 
onions have recently come into prom- 
inence, show very irregular 
conditions 


reports, 


reports 


this season. 


WINDS. 

Conditions are variable in Ohio, but 
a good many onions in sight. In the 
Wellington district, taking the terri- 
tory from Lodi, Media county, to Cres- 
ton and Orrville in Wayne county, 
where something like 600 acres are 
grown for market, the drea is much 


OHIO SUFFERED THROUGH HIGH 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


as last year, present conditions fair, 
according to latest returns to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, except some fields 
were damaged by high winds early in 
the season, making a second planting 
necessary; the second planting is al- 
Ways uneertain. No appearance of in- 
sects or fungous pests in any impor- 
tant Ohie sections up to early July. 

Early frosts and high winds worked 
much harm to the crop. Im Hardin 
county high winds were serious, de- 
stroying much of the acreage sown 
and some replanting. Growers at Al- 
ger, Kenton, MeGuffy, ete, represent- 
ing the Seioto marsh, are not at all 
hopeful, and express the belief that 
the crop will prove comparatively 
small. Onions looking well in Trum- 
bull and Logan counties. Wind and 
drouth cut the area sharply in Wyan- 
dot, with Carey as a center, and the 
acreage there ts much smaller than 
last year. In the northwestern corner 
of the state the crops looks well, good 
color, thick stand and indications of 
a liberal yield. Im Ress county, 
around Chillicothe, weather dry early, 
interfered. with onion sets, the spe- 
cialty there. 

CROP MORE NEARLY UNIFORM EAST. 

New York escaped the hard expe- 
riences of Ohio, and growers report 
a reasonably full acreage and fairly 
promising conditions. In Orange 
county, long one of the chiefest grow- 
ers of this state, the crop appears well, 
acreage much as last year, and some 
annoyance from maggots and cut- 
worms. Madison, also an important 
onion county, complains of too much 
rain, while some pieces were destroyed 
by winds and damaged by hail; this 
cuts down the prospects sharply 
around Canastota. Crop . prospects 
rather indifferent in Onondaga and 
L ivingston counties, sometowns report- 
ing only half the acreage of a year 
ago. Fair prospects in Chautauqua. 
in the eastern part of the state 
some attention given this crop. In 
Rensselaer and Washington the acre- 
age is below last year, stand rather 
thin, some beds abandoned Hail 
caused some damage in Herkimer. On 
Long Island the acreage is possibly a 
little smaller than a year ago. 

New England kas fairly good pros- 
pects for onions, with the acreage 
fieamy normal. This is mostly found 
in the Connecticut valley and along 
Long Island Sound. In Hampshire 
county, Mass, two-thirds of the crop 
looks well, the remainder only fair, 
and as a whole, not up te last season, 
with probably a less number of 
bushels to the acre. Many pieces are 
weedy, partly through difficulty in ob- 
taining help, yet a large outturn in 
the aggregate probable. Around Sun- 
derland acreage about normal, crop 
promising; usual amount of smut. 
The town of ‘Hatfield has 600 to TOO 
acres under onions, or about as usual. 


trowth slightly. retarded by cool 
weather early, ‘but now advancing 
rapidly. In the eastern part of the 
state, from South Framingham to 
Newburyport, various onion pockets; 
crop generally promising, although 
perhaps rather backward and some 


complaint of insects. 

Acreage about as usual in Hartford 
county, Ct; prospects fair and this 
generally true further south around 
New Haven, in spite of dry weather in 
May Cutworms caused more or less 
less, and necessitated a second seed- 
ing in many instances. As a result 
the crop is now rather uneven; al- 
though a good many 
sight. West of New 
Island Sound, no 


Haven, on Long 
Serious drawbacks, 
except the help question, and this 
means weedy fields. The crop as a 
whole looks reasonably well at West- 
port and Southport. Trucking sections 
around Newport. R I, make a good 
showing, although onions are a little 
late, 
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“I-saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


onions are in, 





Rye Holding [ts Own. 


Rye continues hold 
noted least month. The 
month is one point higher, 
against 91 in June. This difference, 
hewever, is so slight as to be disre- 
garded. The acreage amounts to l1,- 
825,000 acres, as reported by our ecoer- 
respondents for July. Rye not a 


its 


as 
eondition this 


to own, 


92 


being 


is 


large crop in any state. Pennsylvania 
leads with 347,500 acres, followed by 
Wisconsin with 325,600. 


A€BEAGE AND CONDITION OF RYE, JULY 1. 








New Werk......... 145,360 96 
Pennsylvania ..... pe 90 
DS cis a 05 Kate's 3,8 95 
Arkansas ......... 2,73 95 
Tennessee ........ 13,300 92 
West Virginia...... 13,580 90 
Kentueky ...<...... 33,350 83 
| eae 14,560 90 
Michigan .......:. 147,250 90 
7 ee 32,40 3 
WOE, 260% acc cces 67,450 92 
Wisconsin ........ 325,680 93 
Minnesota 113,490 92 
OS eee ee “ 68,860 87 
a 16,916 5 
ES ee 66,500 89 
pS eer eer ora | 35,590 88 
North Dakota..... 28,830 92 
South .Dakota...... 81,920 97 
California -........ 81,600 100 
oe aa 11,000 100 
Washington ....... 3,000 100 
Oklahoma ........ 4,200 98 
bo. ae ee 180,500 90 
NE no an pia Gohan s 1,835, 7 09 2.1 
oo 


Flax Outlook ts Excellent. 





The interesting feature in the flax 
situation to-day is the material in- 
crease in acreage in North Dakota, al- 
Ways the leader, and also in South 
Dakota, which, with Minnesota, cen- 
tends for second place as a flax~pro- 
ducer. These three states produce the 
bulk of the flax grown in the United 
States and the condition of the crop 
there determines the total yield. The 
condition of the crop in the prin- 
93.8 last year. The total acreage this 
year is 2,885,000, as against 2,737,000 
last year. 


——<—_——__>—————__—_ 
Hay Crop May Prove Disappointing. 





Weather conditions throughout the 
United States have not been at all con- 
ducive to a large yield of hay of good 


quality. Throughout many of the 
hay states during the early spring 
there was a severe drouth in both 


western and eastern sections, at a time 
when moisture was most needed. This 
resulted in a serious setback to tim- 
othy and clover ;andi also, in some of 
the western states, to wild grasses 

In the northwestern hay states, on 
the other hand, excessive rainfal! did 
considerable damage. The growth 
was rapid early, but the sloughs and 
ponds were so constantly filled with 
water that the quality of the crop was 
seriously injured. In addition to all 
this, heavy rains during hay harvest 
in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys 
resulted in serious injury to the 
resulted in a serious injury to the 
quality, consequently many growers 
will be seriously disappointed this 
year; im the eastern states and New 
England grass made fair but irreg- 
ular growth, and a medium harvest 
now under way. 

Returns from American Agricultur- 
ist’s correspondents, July 1, show that 
the area “devoted to hay this year is 
approximately 38,670,000 acres, against 
40,306,000 in 1905. This decrease in 
the area amounts to but little, but the 
fact that the July condition this year 
is only 81, compared to 94.8 last year, 
tells the story of drouth and floods. 
In New York and New England the 
damage was not so serious, the acre- 
age and condition approximating 
somewhat that of last year. Every 
day just prior to cutting grass counts 
in its growth, and where haying de- 


{To Page 48.]-- 
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TO CURE SWEET POTATOES 


Successful Methods of a Practical Grower—How 
Nine Successive Crops Have Been Harvested 
and Cured—Points in Digging and Field Cur- 
ing—The Right Temperature in the Curing 
House—Vital Points in Management and Venti- 
lation—By Dr M. B. Waite, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


HE methods vary somewhat in different 

parts of the country, that is, it re- 

quires more care and attention to store 

sweet potatoes from Virginia north- 

ward than it does in the southern 
states. Referring, therefore, to the methods 
used in Delaware, Maryland and Virginia suc- 
cessfully, and which I have used for the storage 
of nine successive crops, they are about as fol- 
lows: 

In the first place, prepare a warm, tight build- 
ing, yet one which can be ventilated quite free- 
ly, either through trap doors in the ceiling or 
through the windows and doors, or both. Al- 
most any sort of a building or room will do, 
which can be provided with a stove or heating 
apparatus and thor- _ 
oughly heated. One of 
the best types of build- 
ing for this purpose is 
one arranged some- 
what on the order of 
a bank barn. It may 
be two stories high, 
the basement holding 
the bulk of the crop, 
and the upper story 
used for the overflow, 
which are the first ty 
be shipped out. The 
rooms in which the po- 
tatoes are stored 
should be  double- 
ceiled with building 
paper between the ceil- 
ing, both on the sides 
and overhead. 

The potatoes can be 
piled in large bins. In 
some cases, I have had 
bins nearly 40 feet 
long, 12 feet wide and 
8 feet high, holding ap- 
proximately 500 bar- 
rels. As a rule, how- 
ever, bins holding not 
over 200 barrels are 
more convenient. It 
makes little difference 
about the size of the 
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necessary to have a floor in the potato house, 
as the ordinary dirt floor will suffice. However, 
in such case the potatoes should rest on a bin 
floor made of loose slatted boards 6 or 8 inches 
above the ground level. 


“THE HEATING APPARATUS« 

A good wood stove answers every purpose, 
provided it is of sufficient capacity to heat the 
space. As a rule, the stove should be placed 
at the north, or otherwise most exposed end 
of the building, and a window or principal 
source of ventilation should be close at hand. 
If wood is used for fuel, a good air-tight sheet 
iron stove has proved with me to be by far the 
most desirable type. The fire can be con- 
trolled so nicely with this style of wood 
stove. 


A hard coal stove is still a better means of 
heating the room, although this may entail 
extra expense. I have seen them used success- 
fully, but have stored 1500 to 1800 barrels under 
the warmth of two or three wood stoves with 
entire success. 

A hot water heater is undoubtedly the very 
best form of apparatus for storage on a large 
scale. The storage house should be provided 
and the heatin apparatus installed before dig- 





Number 3 


ging begins. The fire should be started three 
or four days before the potatoes go iv 
the house, and the rooms thoroughly ’ driea 
out. 


CAUTIONS ABOUT DIGGING AND SORTING. 


The potatoes are dug just ahead of, or about 
the time of the first light frosts, and handled 
as carefully as possible while digging and haul- 
ing to the storage house. Considerably more 
care is required in the digging and handling of 
sweet potatoes for storage than for ordinary 
market. As a rule, it is better not to let the 
frost touch the vines, but if they are dug within 
a week or so after the vines are frozen, there 
appears to be no undesirable result. However, 
a second freeze is not desirable. The first freeze 
kills the vines, but usually does not reach the 
ends of the potatoes, even though they may 
protrude slightly through the soil; but a second 
freeze, especially if it is a bit harder, is apt 
to freeze the exposed ends of the potatoes, so 
that these will shrivel and rot. They may not 
show the injury when dug, but will develop it 
during the winter in storage. 

Unless the soil is very light, it is necessary, 
in case of rain, to wait for it to be tolerably 
dry before digging. The potatoes are plowed 

out with the commop 








plow, or better, with a 
machine digger, and 
are at once pulled out 
ty one set of hands 
and the dirt shaken 
from them. They are 
allowed to dry for an 
hour or two in the sun. 
Unless the ground is 
very dry, a sunny day 
therefore is absolutely 
necessary. Sometimes 
the sunshine is slight- 
ly too warm and may 
burn the potatoes, but 
such is very rare in 
October, when the po- 
tatoes are dug. I am 
satisfied that often po- 
tatoes are injured in 
September, when dug 
for fall market by ly- 
ing too long in the 
sun, 

After the potatoes 
are surface dry, a gang 
of pickers gathers them 
up into baskets and 
they are hauled at once 
to the storage house. 
With = skilled labor 
available for picking 
up, the potatoes can be 








bin, if it is thoroughly 
ventilated on all sides. 
Where a good floor is 


on 3 or 4 inches of pine ™y farm for 60 years. 
leaves, the potatoes 


and also makes a good showing this year. 
ean be piled directly plock contest in England, their native home. 


A PRIZE COTSWOLD OWNED BY J. C. ROSS OF ONTARIO 


At present Cotswolds are the only sheep we are breeding and I have the oldest flock in tatoes. In my own 
provided, after placing Canada, writes J. C. Ross of Ontario, to American Agriculturist. 


sorted into shipping 
potatoes and seed po- 


Cotswolds have been raised on case, however, I have 


I think Cotswolds are the best all around farmers’ sheep on the market foynd so much confu- 


to-day, both for woo] and mutton. My flock averaged 17 pounds of wool to the head last season, 
I see by reports that this breed stood third at the 
They were the pioneer breed of sheep in Canada it compelled me to in- 


sion in the sorting that 


on the floor. It is not about 25 years ago and have been used extensively in crossing and:making up several other breeds. stall a half dozen sort~ 
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ers, who work under supervision at the storage 
house, and carefully grade out the potatoes 


there. The pickers in the field can work much 
more rapidly when they never have to dis» 
criminate between the different grades, and a 
more careless and ignorant class of labor can 
thus be utilized. Everything under 1% to 1% 
inches goes into the seed potatoes, except, of 
course, strings and crooked or defective stock. 
The larger size goes into the shipping bin, and 
comprises about two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the crop. 


PROPER TEMPERATURES FOR CURING. 

The house should be kept at a temperature 
of about 80 to 90 degrees while the potatoes are 
going in; 95 degrees will do no harm. At these 
-higher temperatures, however, perfect ventila- 
tion is imperative. Never heat the sweet potato 
house to high temperatures and confine the air 
at the same time. The object is to warm up 
the potatoes, cause them to sweat or transpire 
their moisture and then to allow this moisture 
to escape from the house. A few hours after 
the potatoes are placed in the bins, they are 
covered with the moisture which they have 
breathed off. This is especially noticeable in 
the morning on potatoes placed in the night 
before. The sweating of the potato under this 
high temperature causes it to undergo quite a 
decided change. It shrinks slightly, though 
not noticeably; the flesh becomes somewhat 
drier and decidedly better flavored. Further- 
more, the potato has undergone a sort of curing 
process, which renders it much less subject to 
decay. / 

In the case of a few potatoes, it doubtless 
requires but a day or two to have them thor- 
oughly cured. However, experience has shown 
in actual practice, with large bins, that it re- 
quired from one to three weeks, according to 
the bulk of the bins and the size of the house, 
to thoroughly cure a house full of potatoes. 
The higher temperature somewhat hastens the 
progess, provided it is accompanied by careful 
ventilation. A temperature of 90 to 95 degrees 
therefore is not undesirable. In actual prac- 
tice, however, I have usually kept my houses 
about 85 degrees, at any rate, between 80 and 
90 degrees, and have taken about three weeks 
for the curing process. 

After the potatoes have un‘ergone this heat- 
ing and curing, they are sold on the market 
as kiln-dried potatoes. Usually they are not 
marketed until winter weather sets in, and the 
ordinary unstored potatoes are passing from 
the markets. As soon as the house is thorough- 
ly cured, the temperature can gradually be low- 
ered, first to 75 degrees, then to 70 degrees, 
then on down to 55 and 60 degrees. Some 
growers keep the house at about ordinary house 
temperatures of 70 to 75 degrees. However, 
the shrinkage is slightly greater and the sprout- 
ing tendency is more pronounced than it ‘is 
between 55 and 60 degrees. 

As the temperature is lowered, the ventila- 
tion is cut off by shutting the windows and 
also the trap doors. If there is considerable 
sweat on the windows on cold mornings, it 
shows the house has not been sufficiently dried 
out. The temperature should be maintained as 
uniformly and regularly as possible. It is wise 
to hang a thermometer at both ends of a long 
room, as I have frequently found a difference 
of 5 or 10 degrees in the two ends of a house. 
Potatoes properly handled, fired and kept at a 
uniform temperature may be expected to keep 
through until May. Ordinarily, the crop is sold 
through the winter months, and only the seed 
potatoes have to be kept until April, when they 
are used for bedding. 





FARM AND ORCHARD 


A STUDY OF PEAR ORCHARDING 

DR JOHN J. BLACK, NEWCASTLE COUNTY, DEL. 

In fertilizing pears I am governed by the 
yearly growth of new wood. If too much wood 
is made, I reduce the fertilizer; if too little I 
increase it. Too much new wood of rapid 
growth invites the growth of the starch leaving, 
or Micrococcus amylovorus, the cause of blight. 
If cutting down the fertilizer still does not 
control the excessive growth of wood, I allow 
the trees a year in sod, with apparent good 
results. I never use barnyard manure on pears, 
it tends to increase blight. I use as fertilizer 
cowpeas and crimson clover, reinforced now and 
again with phosphoric acid in commercial fer- 
tilizers. 

I usually turn under each crop, early in the 
spring, leaving the clover longer than the cow- 
peas, but ndt long enough to allow the clover 
sufficient growth to pump all the water out of 
the soil, to the detriment of the trees later on. 
Some condemn this method as to cowpeas, turn- 
ing them under in the fall. Some even cut the 
cowpeas for hay, claiming good results from 
turning under the stubble only. I never adopt 
this plan, but one of our best authorities and 
wide-awake men, A. W. Brown, advises this 
plan as to Kieffers, especially. 

As to cultivation, work the trees thoroughly 
up to harvest, with the exception heretofore 
noted. From my experience, I am a great advo- 
cate of dwarf pears, excepting, possibly, Kief- 
fers and Garbers for the best results. Espe- 
cially is this the case now, when the San Jose 
scale is devastating not only our orchards, but 
our forests, shades and shrubbery as well. I am 
appalled at the spread of this dire enemy to the 
orchardist and the nurseryman. I have faith in 
nature, as she usually works, and am looking 
for her to send an enemy to this great scourge, 
but she has as yet failed us and science is not, 
practically, doing much better. Dr L. 0. How- 
ard of the United States department of agri- 
culture sent me some of the oriental lady birds, 
or bugs, but I never saw or found them after 
I placed them in my orcharc. Apparently Del- 
aware is too far north for them to thrive. This 
is a cruel disappointment to all who love trees. 

Under present conditions, for the best results 
from pears, give me the dwarf trees with high 
culture and high fertilizing. These trees beiag 
small, we can better control the scale on them. 
The standard trees are too large to spray suc- 
cessfully. As the dwarfs grow on, they become 
half standard anyhow, and make gocd trees, 
give good specimens of fruit and plenty of 
them. — 

As to varieties, if near markets, as some or- 
chards are, where one can control] the scale 
in a semi retail manner, I think we get best 
financial results from Kieffers. The other pear 
of a type like the Kieffer is the Gaber. Is the 
Kieffer a thoroughly self-fertilizing pear or is 
the Garber or one like it, blooming about the 
same, with a thoroughly developed bloom neces- 
sary to plant with it, say every third tree in 
every third row, to get the best results? I am 
rot sure. In one of my orchards eight years 
old, planted in this manner, the Garbers have 
never yielded a crop or bloomed freely; yet 
my Kieffer trees have given me good crops. 
If the Garbers don’t do better soon, I shall have 
to consider them a commercial failure. 

Up to five years ago the Duchess was a grand 
and profitable pear for me. For some very 
strange reason they are an almost absolute fail- 
ure now, both as to the growth of trees and 
the production of fruit. Even if we get them, 
as a market variety, they have in a great meas- 
ure been supplanted by the Kieffers. As to the 
Kieffers, when we have to sell them in bulk or 








ship them to commission men in the cities, the 


prices now are not satisfactory. They have 
probably been overplanted for this method of 
selling them. They are coming more and more 
to be subject to diseases and orchards will 
rapidly go out, thus the present condition will 
be relieved. This has heretofore been the case 
with other fruits. Get your Kieffers off early 
for the best financial results. They come in at 
about wheat seeding time. Farmers for this 
reason hold them off and later glut the market. 


The best early pear I find to be the Manning; 
coming off in July in this latitude. The Howell 
is a grand pear. of very white colored flesh and 
second only to the Bartlett, of its kind. August 
or early September sends it to market. The 
Bartlett is yet facile princeps, taking it all in 
all. The scale decimates the trees and blight 
is a bitter enemy. Late August and early Sep- 
tember sends it to market. The Lawson is the 
handsomest early pear. Its quality is very poor 
and as a producer, with me it is an absolute 
failure. The Winter Nelis is a grand late fall 
pear and should be profitable if properly han- 
died. I may say the same for Sheldon. The 
Lawrence is one of my favorites for a late pear. 
It needs high culture in every way for good 
results and is not half appreciated by the buying 
public. The trees are grand, carrying their 
beautiful dark green leaves later than most 
other pcars. 


The Seckel is another grand pear. Strange 
to say, the grower gets little from it, even when 
he coddles it in every way. The seller gets all 
the geod from it when compared with what the 
average grower gets. I can’t exactly say why. 
There is only one pear of higher flavor than the 
Seckel, that pear is Dana’s Hovey. It is almost 
a curiosity in the city markets. It is most 
frequently séen in Boston and Washington. The 
Bosc is another such. The three most luscious 
and highly-flavored pears are doubtless Dana’s 
Hovey, Seckel and Bosc in the order here given. 
The Bartlett is a good second to them, followed 
closely by . ‘owell, Winter Nelis, Lawrence and 
Sheldon. 

Yield and prices depend on many things. The 
capacity of the grower for the business, soil 
and location, the trees planted and the attention 
given them as to culture, fertilizing, etc. in 
harvesting and packing, send only good speci- 
mens to market. Feed the culls to the hogs, 
burn them, or allow them to rot if you cannot 
make a by-product from them. The marketing 
of inferior fruit, in an inferior manner is what 
has, in a great measure, killed and is killing 
the business of fruit growing. The man who 
is up-to-date in all details is the only man, who 
now gets satisfactory profit from growing fruit. 
The successful fruit grower of to-day should 
live on his own farm, amon his trees and at- 
tend strictly to his own business. He is the 
practical man. The other fellow only grows 
it for fun and recreation. ‘l.ere is no grander 
fun and no better recreation. Under present 
conditions I see in the near future the rise of 
the commercial fruit grower. The business will 
acquire large areas and bisiness method, with 
large amounts of capital will prevail. This 
method is now apparent in the far west, esne- 
cially in California, and is making grand strides 
to embrace us in the east. Here conditions are 
in every way favorable for its successful ac- 
complishment. 


Five Per Cent on the dairy herds investment, 
eh? Of course, some cows did better than 
others. Which ones? Then which ones brought 
down the average? Give them a promotion out 
of the farm gate. 








IMPORTANCE OF THE SILO 
J. G. LATIMER, WESTMORELAND COUNTY, PA. 


VIDENTLY the silo is increas- 
ing in popularity. I became 
interested in the use of silage 
as a feed a number of years 
ago, from writers in agri- 
cultural papers, but more par- 
ticularly six years ago, when 
visiting in eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, where siles had been in use 





in the dairy business, I fully made up my mind° 
to have one as soon as possible. Previously I 
had fed corn stover and mixed hay with corn 
and oats mixed as a grain ration. I am now 
using the silo the third season. It is 14x26 feet 
and is located at the end of the barn and con-e 
nects directly with a feed alley in front of the 
cows. It cost $188 above the foundation. 
Silage kept perfectly the first. season, and 
was all good after removing about 8 inches of 
black silage on top. The second season the 
corn was badly frosted, eight or ten days before 
being put in the silo, and did not make as 
good feed as the preceding season. It kept well, 
however, except the first 4 or 5 feet at the top, 
where there were smal! spots here and there, 4 
or 5 inches in diameter and 2 or 3 inches thick, 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF GRAIN CROPS 


in the barnyard or field near by, using the ear, 
either whole or chopped, with oats as a grain 
ration. This was never a satisfactory way of 
using our most valuable forage crop. More 
recently the huskers and shredders have come 
into use and left the fodder in a condition to 
be fed with less waste and to better advantage. 
But even with this improvement, there were 
seasons when it was impossible to get the 
shredded fodder dry enough to prevent molding 
in the mow. Now, with the silo, ther. are two 
weeks more or less, according to the season, in 
which the corn crop can be secured in the right 
condition. Then it contains the highest per- 
centage of digestible matter of any stage of its 
growth and can be fed without any loss what- 
ever. 


GROWING WINTER WHEAT FOR CONTEST 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 

The time is approaching when the growers 
of winter wheat, who enter the great American 
Agriculturist contest, must sow the crop. They 
should be diligently setting their houses in or- 
der by getting ready. The time for sowing will 
extend all the way from the middle of August 
in the northwest to the end of October in lati- 
tudes .wat are mild. 

As in the case of barley sowing, it is impor- 








FILLING SILOS AT KANSAS 


held together witn a white mold, while all 
around would be free from mold. I had a sim- 
ilar experience last year; small spots continu- 
ing’ down a little farther than the previous 
year. 

The cora was about the right stage of ma- 
turity, or perhaps a little riper in the parts 
where the spots were found than where they 
were absent. I have been told by several men 
who urd. the same power and cutter just pre- 
ceding or following me, that they found similar 
spots in their silage. None of these spots was 
within a foot of the walls, where the silage 
had been tramped down more than elsewhere. 

My method of feeding is to give each milk- 
ing cow 20 to 25 pounds feed, according to ‘he 
appetite, and the amount of milk given. I feed. 
three to four quarts bran in the morning when 
milked, feeding silage afer milking. Cows 
are turned out for water and exercise one to 
three hours, according to the weather in the 
afternoon, and they are under cover if neces- 
sary. The same amount of silage in the even- 
ing,. sprinkled with one to 1% quarts old process 
oil meal is ready for the cows when they are 
turned in to be milked. A ration of clover or 
mixed hay is given at noon and sometimes a 
few stalks or oat straw when out for a change. 

My former method was to feed corn stover 
in a manger or, when the ground was frozen, 








AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


tant to have the ground sufficiently moist to 


insure prompt germination. As this is fre- 
quently impossible in the case of freshly plowed 
ground, it is greatly important that measures 
will be taken to secure this end, sufficiently long 
before hand. These measures are referred to 
below. When the crop is sown later, moisture 
is then usually much more abundant, 

If ground is plowed up summer after it has 
become dry, and is left as plowed, practically a!l 
the moisture leaves it, down to that point 
reached by the plow. The mo. ; cloddy the ground 
the more complete is the escape of moisture. To 
leave the ground in that condition until the 
time has come to sow the wheat, would be to 
invite disaster to the crop, in the absence of 
rainfall. It would not germinate, howsoever 
perfect in other respects the preparation of the 
seedbed should be. 

To secure the necessary moisture in dry sum- 
mer climates, the ground should be broken not 
less than two months before sowing the wheat. 
If it can be plowed even for a longer period 
before sowing, the conditions will be thus far 


- improved upon for the gathering ef moisture. 


As soon as the ground is plowed, it should 
be rolled and harrowed the same day to prevent 
its further drying, and that the process of gath- 
ering moisture through forming a dust blanket 

on the surface may begin. Where some noxious 
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weed infests the ground, it may be advantageous 
to delay the rolling and harrowing long enough 
to do the particular weed all the harm possible, 
by depriving it of moisture to the greatest ex- 
tent practicabie. 

When the ground has been thus rolled and 
harrowed, moisture begins to collect in the 
soil. [It continually increases as long as a fine 
surtace is retained, and as long as it is stirred 
with sufficient frequency to prevent its cracking 
near the surface. The moment such openings 
appear, even though smali, they form avenues 
through which moisture escapes, hence it is 
wise to stir the surface soil with sufficient fre- 
quency to prevent this. 

The moisture comes up from below and in 
time it becomes sufficient in quantity to insure 
germination. This does not mean that the 
ground v‘ll become moist right up to the sur- 
face, but it does mean that .t becomes sufficiently 
moist to germinate the grain as near to the 
surface as grain should be buried in the soil, 
when it is sown with the grain drill. There may 
be seasons and climates in which moisture will 
not gather sufficiently, within the time specified, 
but these are exceptions. 

The seedbed should be fine as well as moist. 
To insure the former, the land must be plowed 
several weeks before the seed is sown. This at 
least is necessary where rainfall is not abun- 
dant. A firm seedbed tends to exclude a super- 
abundance of air, and this is conducive to root 
development, which in turn is followed by in- 
creased top-development. 

Frequent ;lowings would tend to lessen the 
firmness of the seedbed, hence in a great ma- 
jority of instances, the frequent stirring of the 
surface soil, only after one plowing, is prefer- 
able to more than one plowing with stirrings 
less frequent. What has been said here has spe- 
cial reference to dry climates. The handling 
of the land in moist climates when preparing it 
for winter wheat will be discussed in another 
issue. 


PRODUCING RYE ON CLAY SOILS 


THOMAS A. SMITH, MONMOUTH COUNTY, N J. 

Much of the soil in this part of New Jersey 
is a rather heavy clay loam and although weil 
adapted to wheat raising, has never been con- 
sidered ideal rye land. Rye would grow weil 
enough until it began to head, when it would 
lodge, thus causing it to fill poorly and making 
the yield very light. After a careful study of 
the matter, we found that a phosphate com- 
posed largely of phosphoric acid, applied at the 
rate of 200 or 300 pounds per acre, would cause 
the grain to stand; thus producing a crop of 
two to tffree tons of unthreshed rye per acre. 

Like wheat and other small grains, the soil 
must have a thorough preparation. The ground 
should be plowed at least one month before 
sowing; thus giving it time to settle and become 
solid. Just before sowing, which is best in 
our latitude as near September 20 as possible, 
we would harrow until the seedbed was very 
fine to a depth of 2 inches. From 1% to two 
bushels of seed is required per acre. Two 
bushels is none too much for clay soil. The 
later in the autumn the sowing is done, the 
more seed will be required. 


Hogs Require Shade in Summer—If the 
pasture does not contain trees, a board shed of 
some kind must be provided. This can be 
constructed at very slight expense and does not 
need to be more than 3 or 4 feet high. They 
must also have plenty of pure water during the 
hot weather, and in no case should the pre- 
vailing idea that they are filthy animals be 
tolerated. 
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cht : Oure the lameness and 
remove the bunch without scarring the 
horse—have the part looking just as it did 
before the blemish came. 

Fleming’s Spavin Cure (Liquid) 
@ @ special remedy for soft and semi-solid 
avin, Thoroughpin, 
ock, etc. It is neither 


i 

blemishes — Bog 
Splint, Curb, Capped 
aliniment nor asimple blister, but a rem: 


unlike any other—doesn’t imitate and ean’t 
be imi y to use, onl re- 


m 4 
quired, and your money back if it ever fails, 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
describes and illustrates all kinds of blem- 
tehes, ane gives, you Se IE you 
ought ‘ore O ng or buying an 

remedy. ‘Malled free if you ot reg 
FLEMING BROS, Chemists, 
2291 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill, 








Direct to You 
30 Days Approval Test 


Easy Runnlng:—The 
bearing separator made. 
Clean:—the first separator with alu- 
minum skimming device. Long lived: 
< —the fewest of any separator 
¢ made and the slowest A 
7 ay perfect are 7 

on grade cqpasetes sold at a 
peasonable price. The only se tor 
that you can give a thorough tri at your 
ow: ome without investing one cent. For we 
will ship one of these t to you without 
ou putting yourself under any sort of obligation to 
Looe it if you don’t think it is a bargain. Write 
for the new free catalog. 


CLEVELAND CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 
Dept. F. 62 Michigan Ave., N. W. 
Cleveland, Ohio. “ 


KILLLICE 


Why let lice eat up your poultry 
profits? Kill the lice with the 


LIGHTNING 
Lice Killing Machine 


Guaranteed to do the work better. quicker, 
more easily and more thoroughly than 
other method. Sold on & positive 







































Ta, ,or 
Co., Dept, 839, 
Cleveland, 0. (Address nearest office.) 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 





SEND 
TO-DAY 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 
ONLY POSITIVE 
AND 
PERMANENT 


3 PACKAGE 
will cure any case 
or your money will be 


funded. 
"$1 PACKAGE will 














[, Economy Silo 


cheapens the cost of feed for your stock 
and bays for itself the first winter. 

Un 7 in construction, easily pet 
up and absolutely air-tight.-no mouldy 
ensilage. 

Doors are continuous from bottom to 
top and easily opened and closed with- 
out the use of hammer«or wrench—no 
complicated fastenings. Strong, hand 
some well hooped and fully guaranteed. 

Write today for free illustrated Cata- 
ogue C, with experfence of users. 


Economy Silo & Tank Co., Frederick, Md. 


1OCOON00G 
~ RY:: keep ev- 
erything in the 
pe LTR INE—Fencing, Feed, Incu- 
ors, Liv 


e Stock, Brooders—anything— 
it’s our business. Call or let us send you 
our Illustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 
asking—it’s worth shen 
Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., 
Dept. E- EK, 26 & 28 Vesey Street. New York City. 

















LIVE STOCK 


An Adjustable scaffold. 


A. FRANKLIN SHULL, MICHIGAN. 





The drawing illustrates a good ad- 
justable scaffold for painting. It con- 
sists of two brack- 
ets of 2x4 scantling 
supported by long 
2x6 props, the 
brackets in turn 
bearing the scaf- 
fold-board. The 
construction is sim- 
ple. Let the lower 
arm of the brack- 
ets be longer than 
the horizontal one. 
There is one brace 
on each side of the 
bracket; and the long 2x6 prop goes 
between them. The upper end of the 
prop is round, and the lower is cut at 
an acute angle. 

The scaffold may be raised or low- 
ered by pushing in or drawing out the 
feet of the props. As the props are 
not fastened to the brackets, -several 
pairs of different lengths may be used 
for high or low painting. Those in the 
drawing are rather short. 





THE SCAFFOLD. 





Important Problems in Swine Husbandry. 


M. H. VAUGHN, LOGAN COUNTY, 0. 


American Agriculturist, March 17, 
1906, has an article by M. A. Vaughn 
of Ohio on Feeding hogs for profit. I 
would like to ask why he grinds the 
cob, how he treats the pigs up to the 
time he commences fattening, what 
kind of pasture he has, how much 
ground do the hogs occupy and what 
breed he prefers?—[W. 

In my article I stated that the corn 
and cob should be ground together in 
feeding hogs for profit. Any animal 
thrives much better to eat rough feed 
in connection with the more concen- 
trated foods. This is true of horses, 
cows, sheep and fowls. Most farmers 
know the value of rough feed for the 
animals named. This same rule may 
be applied to human beings. Concen- 
trated foods create dyspepsia and kin- 





dred stomach troubles, while the 
lighter foods are more digestible and 
nourishing. 


Returning to the question of why 
the hog should be fed the cob meal; 
First, the cob affords the rough feed 
needed by the hog to fill the bowels. 
The dilation of any animal’s bowels is 
an important factor in its health; 
second, there is some nutriment; third 
a vigorous digestion is maintained by 


virtue of the cob lightening the food 
so that the digestive juices can per- 
meate the whole mass eaten, and 
make the digestion more complete; 
fourth, the cob meal makes the diet 
more of a laxative nature and by 
lightening the feed and rendering it 


more porous, the tendency to a fever- 
ish and sluggish condition of the 
bowels is avoided; fifth, digestion is 
hastened, assimilation is improved, 
the appetite sharpened, health im- 
proved. All of which helps the hog 
to lay on fat daily. 

I feed my sows after farrow- 
ing, plenty of succulent food, such as 
middlings, soft mash, all mixed with 
milk and other slops, so as to keep 
the pigs in perfect condition till they 
are able to eat. Then I wean the pigs 
by keeping the sows separated from 
them about four days, giving the 
sows during this period a diet of oats 
and water, then turn all together in 
the pasture and the pigs can’t get a 
drop of milk from the sows. 

Alfalfa, clover and rape are my best 
pastures, but any kind of green grass 
will fulfill the conditions. I use two 
pastures of six acres each. While the 
hogs eat in one, I let the other grow. 
I feed the pigs the same diet I fed 
the sows before weaning. Give the 
pigs plenty; never let them get poor, 
as they stop growing and never make 
large hogs. I carry ‘Poland-China 
sows and Chester White males. 





“I saw your ady in old reliable AA.” 





AND POULTRY 


Feeding Farm Poultry for Exhibition. 


GEORGE 0. RROWN, MARYLAND. 


All birds intended: for exhibition 
should have access to shady runs after 
July 1. Sunshine will tan white 
plumaged fowls; it also has a ten- 
dency to dul! the colors of all other 
breeds. Where fowls have opportu- 
nity to run in sun or shade they even 
it up so they are generally, if other 
conditions have been properly ob- 
served, in good condition to send to 
the fall fairs. Feeding has much:to 
do with show condition, both in body 
and plumage. It is claimed that yel- 
low cern should not be fed to white 
fowls if they are to be exhibited, as it 
causes a yellowish tinge on the plu- 
mage,, especially the under color. It 
seems, however to the writer, that 
with the proper variation of diet, the 
little corn the fowls would get would 
not do much damage, if any, in this 
respect. Wheat, oats in natural state, 
and boiled occasionally, barley same, 
besides the mash or mixed food pro- 
vided, with the natural pickings the 
fowls would find on a good forage 
ground. will not only properly balance 
their rations, but do away with all 
chances of any harm the alternate 
feeding of corn could do. 

I give at least once a week to old 
and young a feed of oats and wheat 
boiled together. It is cooked for at 
least three hours, and by that time, 
all surplus water is gone. It will then 
steam quite dry, the proper condition 
for feeding. If it is not quite dry 
enough, wheat’ bran or middlings is 
stirred in until the proper consistency 
is obtained. Use three times the quan- 


tity of oats to wheat. For a mixed 
mash, equal quantities in bulk of 
ground oats, corn meal or hominy 


chop, with wheat bran or middlings 
equaling in quantity both the ingre- 
dients is used. Hominy chop is pre- 
ferred to corn meal, as it is the heart 
of kiln-dried white corn, and does not 
possess the fattening qualities the corn 
meal does, and is excellent for laying 
hens or growing chicks. The mess is 
always mixed with boiling water to a 
crumbly consistency, and fed after all 
the heat is out. In winter it is fed 
while yet a little warm. A few weeks 
before the show, commence to. feed a 
gill of good linseed meal with every 
three quarts of mixed food. Always 
mix the combined mess thoroughly 
while in the dry state before pouring 
the boiling water on it. 


See 
Wool Prices at an Encouraging Level. 





Generally, the wool market at east- 
ern distributing centers is rather quiet, 
buyers‘and manufacturers seeming re- 
luctant to dip into the deal with any 
degree of freedom. This is due to the 
fact that western wool growers are 
asking very stiff prices this season, 
and many buyers and manufacturers 
in the east have unpleasant memo- 
ries over losses last season. Prices at 
Atlantic markets are holding pretty 
steady, with perhaps an easy under- 
tone. However, ruling-quotations are 
around 33% higher than the aver- 
age for the last ten years, 

It is claimed some large dealers are 
still carrying wool, sold tem months 
ago, who were induced to buy because 
ef a general impression that there 
would not be enough Wool to last un- 
til the 1906 clip was available. In 
some quarters it is believed the future 
course of the American wool market 
may hinge to a certain extent upon 
the result of the next series of London 
wool sales, which open July 10. 


AUSTRALIAN OUTPUT ENLARGING. 

A big wool commission firm of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, in a recent circular 
states that within the last two years 
the increase in the Australian wool 
clip has been about 450,000 bales. This 
brings the total output of Australia to 
within 125,000 bales of the largest pre- 
vious clip, which was in 1895. More 





or less talk 1s going the rounds of 
eastern wool circles to the effect that 
year in and year out, big western 
wool growers could do better by con- 
signing their product direct to eastern 
commission houses or manufacturers. 
This, of course, is still a mooted ques- 
tion. 


-— 


A Question of Grain Drills—Getting 
seed into the ground in the most fav- 
orable manner is highly important to 
secure best results at harvest. In an- 
other column you will find an adver- 
tisement on this question from one 
of the oldest and most popular drill 
manufacturing companies. What is 
there said by P. P. Mast & Company 
of Springfield, O, is certainly worth 
a careful reading. The makers of 
Buckeye have been at it for over 50 
years, and are well qualified to put out 
perfect implements. This company 
makes a full line of disk drills, hoe 
drills and cultivators. Don’t fail to 
read its advertisement in order that 
you may get posted on what a good 
drill should be. In addressing them 
for free catalog, state that you saw 
their advertisement in this paper. 








In Feeding Farm Animals or buy- 
ing feeds, one is very likely to con- 
sider only the feeding or flesh-forming 
value of the feeds, not taking into 
consideration their effect on the value 
of the manure produced. When more 
manure is needed than can be made 
and the supply has to be frequently 
supplemented with commercial ferti- 
lizers, the purchase of high priced 
feeds rich in fertilizing -material is 
oftentimes the most economical on ac- 
count of the increased value of the 
manure they make.—[H. H. Wilson, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agri- 
culture came some time ago. After 
carefully going over its pages we con- 
sider it a great acquisition to any ag- 
riculture library. We trust it will 
have the success that it merits.—[R. 
A. Vincent, Baltimore County, Md. 





New Use for Tarred Felt—A number 
of farmers in Owatonna, Minn, are re- 
ported by the Barrett Manufacturing 
Company as buying tarred felt to ex- 
terminate quack grass and other nox- 
ious weeds. This manufacturer says 
the felt is spread on the patches of 
grass, and after remaining there six 
or eight weeks is removed, and the 
vegetable growth is all gone. 


Egg Production to be Preferred—K. 
D. E., Pennsylvania—tiIn the great ma- 
jority of cases egg production is the 
most profitable line of chicken rais- 
ing. When-meat is the object eggs sell 
as a by-product in spring at low 
prices, but where eggs are the main 
issue they are planned to come in win- 
ter to catch high prices. In this case 
hatches are made when eggs are cheap 
and the surplus cocks and unprofit- 
able hens are disposed of as a by- 
product when prices are fairly good. 
Under the careless management still 
too common on farms, dressed poultry 
markets are better supplied than 
fresh egg markets. Under reason- 
able management in _ selection of 
breed and strain, in rearing and feed- 
ing, eggs are readily secured when 
wanted. How to manage for these re- 
sults is fully detailed by H. H. Stod- 
dard in The ?{/cw Egg Farm, a 330- 
page illustrated $1 book sold by the 
Orange Judd Company of New York. 





I bought a flock of 55 sheep of a 
mixed grade of Oxford and Hamp- 
shire about four years ago from a 
friend who was having trouble with 
them. I began feeding them turpen- 
tine on their salt using about one gill 
turpentine on four quarts salt. This 
was kept before them all the time. I 
lost -a few old sheep but only one or 
two lambs. I kept my flock perfectly 
healthy. I now have 54 sheep and do 
no have any trouble, yet lose one 
occasionally. I use the remedy regu- 
larly.—[J. L. Brink, Cortland County, 
x. 
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EIGHT-MONTHS OLD COCKEREL. 


This Single Comb White Leghorn 
ecockerel is typical of the business 
flock owned by M. R. James of Ala- 
meda county, Cal. 








Machinery on the Dairy Farm. 


The success of the milking machine 


completes the cycle of labor-saving 
apparatus on the dairy farm. One 
may now plow the land with a riding 


sulky plow drawn by horses or a trac- 


tion motor, rework it with a riding 
harrow, put in the corn seed with a 
riding planter, do much of the culti- 


vating with a machine upon which he 


rides, drawn by horses, and cut the 
silage corn with a horse harvester. 
The bundles or stalks must be lifted 


by hand upon the low-down wagon, 
hauled to the silo, and fed into a cut- 
ter operated by a gasoline engine. 
This cuts stalks and ears into pieces 
say, quarter of an inch long, which 
are conveyed up into the silo by an 


automatic.carrier 


Hay is likewise cut, harvested 
and baled by machinery. Then for 
feeding, the silage is shovelled into a’ 
tank that runs upon an overhead 
track in front of the cows, and 
a suitable feed is deposited in 
front of each cow Hay is brought 
from the bay to the cow stable by an 
adaptation of the horse fork. The 


milking machine has done away with 
the drudgery of that operation. The 
machine is washed by power, and milk 
cans and pails are sterilized with a 


steam jet after being perfectly cleaned 


the water. 

The bedding used for the cows is 
run through a power cutter, so that 
it is fine and absorbs all the urine 
The cow’s droppings and soaked bed- 


ding are shoveled into a tank or car- | 


rier that is ftowered to the floor while 
befng filled, then rises to its track 
above, runs direct to the manure 
spreader, into which the contents are 
automatically dumped. Horses haul 
the spreader to the field and the. ma- 
nure is at once applied. 


<a 


Dairy Form Is Important—Seeing 
the intimate relation between dairy 
form and production, many dairymen 
have sought to improve their herds 
by selecting what may be called ex- 
treme dairy form. They have selected 
the “V" shaped breast and narrow 
wethers, and lost sight of the fact that 
while so doing they have in the high- 
est degree brought the four legs close 
together and narrowed the distance 
from side to side between the shoul- 
ders, which has made the chest capac- 
ity so smail that respiration and heart 
action are weakened. Extreme dairy 
form has limits which may not be 
safely passed without hazard. Give 
more attention to the development 
of the dairy habit and not quite so 
much to the form.—[{Prof Thomas 
Shaw. 








Making Butter on the Farm—Clean- 
liness begins in the stable. Our cows 
have a good, dry bed and are cleaned 
before each milking. We use a cooler 
creamer in summer, setting the milk 


24 hours, In winter we use pens, 
leaving the milk in a warm room 36 
hours. We churn every morning in 


summer and two or three times per 
week in winter, using a barrel churn, 
The cream is churned at a tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees in summer and 63 
degrees in winter. We usually churn 
from ten to 80 minutes. The butter- 
milk is then drawn off, and the but- 
ter rinsed in cold water. This water 
is drawn off and the butter rinsed in 
another water in which has been placed 
a handful of salt. After this the butter 
is weighed and salted to suit the taste 
of your customers, from 1% to two 
ounces salt per pound being used. 
The butter is worked twice, first in 
the churn after salting and again in 
from three to six hours. It is worked 
by hand, packed in half-gallon crocks 
and delivered to our customers every 
two weeks.—[Fred Evans, Fuiton 
County, N Y. 

















GOOD RECORD OF AN ALL-AROUND MILCH COW 


A constant reader of American Agriculturist recently forwarded us the 


above picture of an 


eight-year-old Ayrshire cow, Cleo No 14, 


861. She is 


owned and was bred by B. O. Jackson of Lewis county, N Y. As @ home 


cow, 


1906, she produced 740% pounds of milk. 
ing this period was as follows> § 





she is considered one of rare merit. 


During the week of January 5-11 
Each day’s record in pounds dur- 


95%, 97%, 107%, 115%, 123%, 106 and 95, 
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Ss ~ SEPARATORS 


to operate. 


it is easy to operate. 
of-date, ‘‘bucket bowl’’ 
Which kind for you, the 
Tubular or 
Can 
Simple Bowl 
Enclosed Gears 


separators 


or 
or 
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PATOSEUTT FR 
OST TTHIS | 
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pans 





U. 


skim milk with a U 


pay you to buy a U. S. Separator. 
Look into this. 


Askfor number 6. 


Chicago, Ill., LaCrosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Mina., 


Calgary, Alta.. 





U S 





Which way do you skim your milk? 
Kt is hard sometimes to realize just how 
great the loss of cream is with crocks and 
Some people may not believe that a 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


skims enough closer than the old way to increase their butter yield one-fourth or 
more. But it does and there’s a plain reason for it. 
and skim milk are separated from one another by the force of gravity, 
. 5. Separator centrifugal force, which is thousands of times 
r. stronger than gravity, does the separating. 

Cream is money—you can’t afford to waste it. 


Write today for a copy of our handsome, new separator catalogue. 
It is finely illustrated and tells all about the U.S. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Prompt deliveries of U.S. Separators from warehouses at Auburn, Me,, Buffalo, 
Sioux City, 
Francisco, Cal., Portland Ore., Sherbrooke and Montreal, Que., 


Address all letters to Bellows Palls, 


SY 
Smcn tO 
FOR YOU 





Put Facts and Common Sense 
work on a Tubular Cream Separa- 


tor and you know it must be easy 
Put Facts and Common Sense up against 
a back breaking, hard to wash, high can ‘‘bucket 
bowl’’ machine and you can't make yourself believe 
In the light of truth, the out- 


go to smash. 


“Bucket Bowl” 

High Can 

Bowl Full of Parts 

Exposed Gears 
Self Oiling -Oil Yourself 

Catalog O- 100 tells all about Tubulars. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
Toronto,Gan. WEST GHESTER,PA. Chicago. 


Write for it. 
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When you set milk the cream 
but when you 













It squeezes out the last drop of cream. 
If you keep three or more cows, it will 


Address 


N. Y., Toledo, 0., 
la., Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., San 
Hamiltoa, Ont., Winnipeg, Man. and 


Vt. 
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"the Standard Baler. 


See it work ont 


. Travel land Reversible Lever presses. S8stylesandsizes. Elicatalogue 
f 13 Hampshire St., Quincy, Hs. 
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Not‘ only a// the cream, but detter 











cream—and so bigger profits, if you 


Use The 
Improved Frictionless 


EMPIRE 


Cream Separator 








Easy to run, easy to 
clean. Let us prove 
its superiority. Dairy 
books /ree. Write 
today. 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO., 
~~ Bloomfield, N. J. 
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YOUNG —, To benee A 


¥. 
free. Address VETERINARY COL. teen, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 45 LOUIS STREET. 








Let Us Tell You 
big Free Oatalogue— 


Why. We want to send you our 
ust off the press. It tells why the 

er anure e er 
—sold On Trial and On_Time—is the best Spreader 
value on the market. With the catalogue goes our 
booklet on the Value, Care and Application of Ma- 
nure it’ 8 a fertilizer story well told by “a man who 
knows.” Write a two books today—thev’re Free. 


ican Harrow Co., Detroit, Mich. 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
«I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” You will find it will 
bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. Our advertisers 
are glad to send catalogs to and answer 
questions for our readers. 
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SILO FILLER 























Get our proposition to 








Loan you a Silo Filler 











ang Mees 5 


Speicea tat waeeet ee oe 





for Trial for any Power 
from 4 to 12 H. P. 

Our catalogue will show 
you why Whirlwinds 
work where others fail. 
Our trial offer and 
catalog will be worth 
money to you. Address 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO., 
Box No, 14 Monroe, Michigan, 
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ENSILAGE 


BLIZZAR CUTTER 


with wind elevator, either mounted 

or pameuntee. <s _ a hay, Sram. 
4 

Strong, mow onmaeied ig Fully 

guaran teed. W rite for particulars 

how ay a machine on trial. 













Send for new illustra- 
d catalog F 


Og 
a h Diek Agricultural 
Works, Box 88 Canton, 0. 




































SILOS 


Harder Sttce mane ow ing profit- 
able. Used La, vovernment. 
mace ene by ine ‘best dairymen 
yee ere. Continuous opening 
front with air-tight doors, Cypress, 
White Pine, White Hemlock. Also 
Silo Filling Machinery, Manure 
ders, Horse and Dog Powers, 
hers. Send for catalogs. 


HARDER MFG. CO., 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 




















ited ca pacity. Cuts 

the fodder, carries it along 

Setone” Blows it 20 fect high if necesary. The 
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“ravine, RiNosONES, OU cukes 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure 


81 a Bottle; = oe OR 

pa an the Horse.” = 

OR. B. J. KENDALL Ca, 
Enosburg Faille, Vt. 
















With 2in. material 
pw a A door, 
pening. Permanen 
Taader and Automa- 
Take-U IN TERNATIONAL 
SILO bon Fim St. Jefferson,Ohio. 





Guaranteed a VETER! 
nes os ta yearsante, One toca cans 
ge weil cure / aa $1.00 per 


deal 
id. send. fe for f booklet. 
Lemedy (o., Toledo, 0. 











A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER | 


Waee wri to an advertiser is “1 
old, reliable _ A.” “Try 


re r adv. in thee 
A the next time. You'll get prompt reply 
than you ever did before. 





ALL ABOUT 


May Crop May Prove Disappointing. 
[From Page 42.] 

layed a little, there may be final im- 

provement. The work is now well 

under way. 

Below is given a table. showing hay 
acreage of 1906 and condition July 1. 
ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF HAY JULY 1. 

Acreage Cond Acreage Cond 

8,899,000 96 Ta 2,915,000 76 
5,011,000 92 Mo 2,370,000 
Pa 8,163,000 90 Kan 2,025,000 
82 Neb 567,000 
Ark 83,000 983 N D 139, 
378,000 928 D 


58 

81 

95 

‘ : 74 

Ky 361,000 78 Ore 347,000 100 
oO ’ ; 88 
94 

85 

1 


Ind 1,608,000 68 Oth,s 3,767,000 


Wis 1,861,000 78 Tot’! 38,670,000 8 
Minn 867,000 93 ’05 40,306,000 94.8 


=—— 


Potato Conditions Generally Satisfactory. 








The season has been fairly well 
suited to the growth of the potato 
crop and reports sent in by American 
Agriculturist correspondents July 1 in- 
dicate that the acreage this year is 
about 3,000,000 acres, or much as last 
year. Asa rule, the crop is in a fairly 
vigorous state, as weather conditions 
around July 1 were quite normal and 
admirably suited to the satisfactory 
development of a large yield of tubers, 
whatever may take place later. 

An analysis: of the returns show that 
the states in the Ohio and Mississippi 


valleys, which suffered from early 
spring drouth, now show the lowest 
condition. The shortage of moisture 


came at a time when the young po- 
tatoes were just sprouting and needed 
considerable rainfall to make rapid 
growth, 

So far as our reports determine, the 
crop has been fairly free from in- 
jurious insects and fungous pests. 
During recent weeks wet weather in 
the northwest and also in some of the 
middle western states has induced de- 
velopment of blight, which did some 
damage, but this was largely counter- 
acted by the application of bordeaux, 
so the total result was not as serious 
as it might have been had not the 
farmers been educated to the value of 
fungicides. Further details next week. 


CONDITION AND ACREAGE OF POTATOES. 


Acre Cond Acre Cond 
N B 165,000 93Ia 160,000 92 
N Y 872,000 95 Mo 85,000 82 
Pa 212,000 5 Kan 87,000 82 
Tex 27,000 89 Neb 91,000 87 
Ark 24,500 95N D 24,000 92 
Tenn 24,000 91S D 44,000 93 
W Va_ 28,000 83 Cal 40,500 97 
Ky 36,000 8&7 Ore 36,500 96 

16,500 88 Wash 26,500 98 
Mich 235,000 97 Okla 10,000 96 
Ind 8,000 S87 Other 648,500 94 
Ill 152,000 88 ——_—— 
Wis 225,000 92 Total 3,001,000 94 
Minn 145,000 


90 '05 3,040,000 92.3 


When to Begin Fruit Picking. 


PROF W. N- HUTT, MD. 





The first early or summer apples 

may be picked when they get big 
enough for cooking. This will be 
while the seeds are still white and be- 
fore the apples are colored. The mar- 
ket is always looking forward to the 
earliest apples. Dessert and winter 
apples should not be picked till well 
colored. Those that stay on the trees 
late are better flavored than those 
picked -early. 

Winter apples will usually keep bet- 
ter if allowed te harden up in the cool 
weather of the fall, though by this 
waiting there is danger of heavy wind- 
falls. Apples should not be separated 
from the twig by a straight pull, but 
by a twist sideways and slight up- 
ward pull. The ease with which some 
fruits separate from the twig by a nip 
sideways gives a good idea of matur- 
ity. With summer apples two or three 
pickings are generally made. Pears 
should always be picked from the tree 
before mellow and allowe@ to ripen 


‘THE FARM 


proper picking time. 
up after storing. 

The time at which the first sized 
fruit begin to fall is the indication of 
picked for market when they show 
the clear or bright colors. They 
should not be pinched to test matur- 
ity. The experienced picker has a way 
of rolling the flat of his hand over the 
ridge of a peach and the feeling means 
the same to him as grain in the sack 
does to the miller’s thumb. Plums 
can be picked greener than any other 
fruit. Size is abuut all one need look 
for, as the fruit seems to ripen as well 
off the tree as on it. 





Peaches are 





Destroying Pocket Gophers, 





Gophers may be destroyed by poison, 

by traps and by the use of carbon 

bisulphide. Poisoning with 

strychnine is the most effec- 

tive means, as it may be done 

at the lowest cost, and is 

recommended by the United 

States department of agricul- 

ture. Dissolve 1 ounce of 

strychnia sulphate in 1 pint 

of boiling water, add a pint 

of thick sugar syrup and stir. 

Preserve in a close vessel. 

This quantity is sufficient to 

poison % bushel of shelled 

corn or other grain. Steep 

the corn in hot water and al- 

low it to soak over night. 

Then drain and allow it to 

DIBBLE. SOak for several hours in the 

poison syrup. Corn may be rubbed in 

meal to remove the excess of moisture. 
SPREADING THE BAIT. 


This poisoned corn may be intro- 
duced into the runways by the use of 
a dibble and a spoon. This dibble 
shown in the sketch, may be made 
from a spade handle with a meta! 
point and a strong bar upon which 
to place the foot in forcing it into the 





ground. The bar should be about 15 
inches from the point. A hole is made, 
@ spoonful of poisoned corn dropped 
into it and the hole left open. The 
corn, of course, must be put in or near 
the main runways. Trapping is a 
good method if followed persistently. 
It is adapted to small fields, where 
only a few gophers are present. These 
traps must be set in the main gopher 
tunnel. 
KILLING GOPHERS WITH GAS. 

Carbon bisulphide has been used 
extensively for killing gophers. If the 
burrows are large in dry soil, however, 
the gas evaporates so rapidly that 
much of the liquid is required to kill 





BURROWS OF GOPHERS. 
the animals and the method is expen- 
sive. If the burrows are small in 


moist soil, an ounce of the liquid to 
each burrow is sufficient. Pour the 
carbon bisulphide over a bunch of cot- 
ton rags or other waste material and 
push this quickly into the burrow and 
close the opening. All the farmers in 
a community must co-operate ‘in order 
to exterminate the pocket gopher. Un- 
less they are eradicated from the 
neighborhood they will soon come in 
and restock the territory. 





We find the old American Agricul- 
turist a clean, up-to-date advertising 
medium. We are satisfied that reaches 
a goo@ class of farmers who have 
confidence in it and its advertisers.— 

W. A. Lothers, Juniata County, Pa. 





A Standard Southern Grape. 


J. C. M’AULIFFE, GEORGIA. 





The Scuppernong grape should be 
set out in the fall in the south. An 
arbor should be erected of some last- 
ing timbers, like cedar, and the vine 
set close beside the posts. The ground 
plan may be square, octagonal or just 
as desired, but the top should be of 
lattice work of substantial wood. The 
vines will soon cover the arbor and it 
will be a permanent affair. There are 
some in our county erected 50 and 
75 years ago that are still good. When 
cared for these arbors make a nice 
summer house for the lawn; the vines 
and foliage keeping out sunshine, and 
rain to a great extent. 

Where one is near a large city or 
has a local market, the industry may 
be carried on in a commercial way 
and more extensive arbors or trellises 
will be required. No methods for 
shipping this fruit long distances have 
been devised. The fruit is excellent 
eaten from the vine and will keep 
several days without injury if picked 
at the right time. Scuppernoug home- 
made wine is highly valued. TYhe jelly 
is superior to other jellies. 

EE 

New Stock Food Plant Going Up— 
Discoveries made by the chemists of 
the International Stock Food Com- 
pany and the erection of a large fac- 
tory to manufacture stock feeds under 
the patent of those discoveries, em- 
phasize the natural advantages of 
Minneapolis as a stock feeding point. 
The International people contemplate 
the erection of a large mill which will 
cost $200,000 to $500,000. They pro- 
pose to establish a tank car line to 
handle molasses, with large tank stor- 
age for the molasses and grain re- 
quired in making the feed, and the 
employment of a large force to op- 
erate the factory. This is the result 
of several years’ experimentation 
When the feed is ready for market it 
is a dry substance and can be shipped 
to all parts of the world. 





Institute of Agriculture—As noted 
in these columns some time ago, 
a preliminary conference upon this 


subject was held last year. at 
Rome on invitation of the king of 
Italy. Among the three representa- 


tives of the United States government 
was W. F. Hill, master of the Penn- 
sylvania state grange. This work has 
received the indorsement of the ad- 
ministration, and just before congress 
adjourned, the senate ratified the 
treaty looking toward ‘further devel- 
opment of the propositjon. The plan 
in brief, is to encourage international 
co-operation in the way of collecting 
and publishing inforniétion regarding 
farm crops, animal products, discus- 
sion of wages paid for farm work, dif- 
fusing knowledge about the appear- 
ance of plant diseases in any part of 
the world, etc. 


_Celery Leaf Diseases—Several in- 
quiries: Experience has shown that 
the requisites to success in the use of 
fungicides for celery leaf diseases are: 
early application, while plants are in 
the seed bed; frequent and continued 
repititions, once a week through the 
season. Bordeaux should be the 
main reliance, the 4-4-40 formula be- 
ing recommended. Toward the end of 
the season if the bordeaux stain is 
objectionable an ammoniaca] solution 
of copper carbonate may be substi- 
tuted for the later sprayings.—[Prof 
A. F. Woods, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





Southern Poultry Siew seadaniie 
er, Long Island: Two poultry papers 
of Georgia are the Southern Fancier, 
published at Atlanta and the South- 
ern Poultry Courier, published at 
Macon. Another paper called South- 
ern’ Pit Game, is published at Blakely 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 

















Midsummer Garden Notes. 


F. D. WELLS, MICHIGAN. 





During the rush of work the garden 
is apt to receive little attention in 
July and August. But it ought not to 
be neglected entirely. Preparations 
should be made for the autumn and 
winter supply of vegetables. It will 
require only a few minutes to sow the 
seeds necessary to produce a variety 
of vegetables that will add greatly 
to the usefulness of the garden, com- 
ing, as they will, after the summer 
products are gone. 

LETTUCE. 

One of those salad plants which are 
general favorites is lettuce. In out- 
door culture it does best during the 
cool, moist days of spring and early 
summer. The seed does not germi- 
nate well in hot weather, but good let- 
tuce can be grown in the middle of 
summer, though a little extra atten- 
tion is necessary. The latter part of 
July and during August the ground is 
worked. A trench about 6 inches deep 
is made and filled with water. 

If the ground is very dry, as it often 
is at this time of the year, it should 
be thoroughly saturated before the 
seed is sown. The trench is then filled 
with moist earth, not mud, in which 
the seed is planted. A board a foot 
wide is placed over the row for three 
or four days, then it is raised and 
held up by a brick on edge at each 
end. After the plants have started, 
the board is raised as they grow. As 
it is for a protection against the hot 
sun, it is removed late in the after- 
noon and kept off until the next morn. 
ing. On cloudy days it is not needed. 
A strip of muslin or heavy paper will 
do as well, but is not so easily handled. 
Good lettuce can be grown in this 
way. 

RADISHES. 
Those who have not grown winter 
radishes do not realize how much they 
, have lost. There are several varieties. 
They differ in flavor, the Spanish va- 
rieties being pungent and those from 
China mild, some of them being rather 
sweet. The seed does not germinate 
well if sown before the last of June 
and the radishes from early sowing 


become tough before fall. It is a 
good plan to make one sowing the 
first of July, then at intervals of two 
weeks until the last of August. In 
this way a crop is reasonably certain, 
even though some of the sowings fail 


on account of dry weather or from 
other causes. 
CUCUMBERS. 
Not unfrequently the cucumber 


beetle ruins the prospects for pickles. 
August is not too late for planting 
again, if pickles are desired. The 
vines may need a little protection 
from one or two early frosts in some 
localities, but usually there is a good, 
long growing season in the fall. 


PEAS. 


Peas sown in June do not yield well, 
but escape the weevil. By sowing the 
latter part of July or the first of 
August, green peas can be had in the 
fall, when they are very acceptable. 
At that time they yield about half a 
crop, but as they are free from in- 
sects, they are good to keep for seed 
another year. 

CELERY. 

The common opinion is that celery 
can only be grown on low, alluvial 
soil. This may be true so far as its 
commercial production is concerned, 
but for family use an upland garden 
can be made to produce it. The soil 
should be fine and fertile. An abun- 
dance of moisture should be supplied, 
so that irrigation is in most cases 
necessary. Four-inch drain tiles make 
good bleachers. Celery of a superior 
quality is grown on sand by this 
process. 

BEETS. 

Those who have tried sowing some 
early variety of beet in August need 
not be told that excellent roots can 
be grown in the fall. They are not 
large; neither are they coarse and 
woody. The’ beet will endure consid- 
erable cold. 

A winter supply of greens is ob- 
tained by sowing kale in July and 
later.“ The leaves are improved by 
frost 

eres 

Cheshire Whites are large, rather 
coarse, mature early and produce 
meat of fine quality. 


MIDSUMMER FARM TOPICS 


Marketing the Products of the Apple. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, NEW YORK. 





The best grades of ring-cut evap- 
orated apples, packed in 50-pound 
boxes, nicely faced and carefully 
handled, known as the “prime” grade, 
recognized all over the country as the 
standard grade on basis of offerings, 
is worth 5% to 11 cents per pound, 
according to crop conditions. Last 
year’s crop, which was a light one, is 
cleaning up on the market. The lat- 
ter part of October the new crop be- 
gins to arrive from New York state. 
From southwestern Missouri and Kan- 
sas it will begin arriving here during 
September. The newrcrop ig antici- 
pated as a heavy one. Speculators are 
selling futures at about 6 cents per 
pound. 

Fruit not good enough for slicing 
and evaporating is sun-dried. It is 
either quartered or sliced, and not 
sulphur bleached, as is the evapo- 
rated fruit, which latter is packed in 
50-pound boxes. The sun-dried prod- 
uct is ordinarily packed in sugar bar- 
rels or other second-hand, clean 
barrels. The aim of packers is to 
have them weigh from 220 to 240 
pounds per barrel. The sun-dried 
fruit is sold largely in Germany 

The grades of fruit not suitable for 
sun-drying are manufactured into @ 
product called chops. Such apples are 
sliced and cored and usually sun-dried. 
The price of chops is governed by the 
crop. On acrop such as. we anticipate 
this season, chops will be worth about 


2 cents per pound. They are used 


largely in Europe and packed in 
heavy barrels of 225 to 250 pounds 
each. It is said they are used in : 


manufacturing cheap fruit butters, etc. 

The remnants, or skins and cores, 
of the evaporated and sun-dried prod- 
ucts, are sun-dried and packed in bar- 
rels for export purpeses or in bags 
for domestic trade. They are used en- 
tirely by jelly manufacturers. There 
is a certain property in connection 
with the skin of the apple that pro- 
duces a certain reaction required by 
all manufacturers of cheap jellies, 


-— 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 








[9] 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


Will Not Offset the Il) Effects of Coffee 
When One Cannot Digest It. 
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A farmer says: 

“It was not from liquor or tobacco 
that for ten years or more I suffered 
from dyspepsia and stomach trouble, 
they were caused by the use of coffee 
until I“got so bad I had to give up 
coffee entirely and almost give up eat- 
ing. There were times when I could 
eat only boiled milk and bread and 
when I went to the field to work I 
had to take some bread and butter 
along to give me strength. 

“I doctored with doctors and took 
almost everything I could get for my 
stomach in the way of medicine but if 
I got any better it only lasted a little 
while until I was almost a walking 
skeleton. 

“One day I read an adv for Postum 
and told my wife I would try it, and 
as to the following facts I will make 
affidavit before any judge: 

“IT quit coffee entirely and used Pos- 
tum in its place. I have regained my 
health entirely and can eat anything 
that is cooked to eat. I have increased 
in weight until now I weigh more 
than I ever did; I have not taken any 


medicine for my stomach since I be- 
gan using Postum. Why, I believe 
Postum will almost digest an iron 
| wedge. 


“My family would stick to coffee at 


first but they saw the effects it had 
on me and when they were feeling 
bad they began to use Postum, one at 
a time, until now we all use Postum.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Te days’ trial of Postum in place 


of coftee proves the truth, an easy and 
pleasant way. “There’s a reason.” 

Look in pkgs for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville.” 


ILL THE SILO 


th modern Smalley Cutters and Blowers, 
, combine safety, speed, strength and con- 
venience. Many exclusive patented features, 
va ease intoany silo. All sizes. Also 
Carriers, Silos, Horse and Dog Powers, Threshers, Ma 
cabalogues. 


nure Spreaders. Write fur 
HARDER MFG. CO. Box 13, Cobleskill, K. Y, 


ce San 








ARE FAMOUS 
wherever planted; are planted 
everywhere trees are grown, Free 
Catalog of superb fruits— Black Ben, 
David, Delicious, etc.-Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, He, 
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frame. 
the part that carries the load. 


pieces. 
true. 
to give out. 


chat about that drill you'll need for this sea- 
son’s seeding. I know I can tell yousome things 
about Buckeye drills that will be valuable to you. 
Something familiar about thatname? No wonder, it's 
been going on farm tools for over SO years. We have 
made this name famous simply by makirg farm tools that do better work; that 
last longer; that meet the farmers needs better than any other. 
There are reasons for this, and I want to tell you just what these reasons 
I'm going to begin with the Buckeye frame, because, like the frame to a 
house, the life of a drill depends very largely upon the strength and build of the 
You see it's the part that gets the wear and tear—the strain and jar— 
If it weakens, gets out of true—gives out in 
any part, your drill troubles multiply. , 

That's why we put so much brain and brawn 
into the Buckeye frame. It's made of square steel 
tubing without riveted joints or malleable corner 

It can’t wéave, rack, loosen or get out of 
Weather can’t harm it and there’s nothing 








Mr, Farmer:—Let's have a few minutes 


AHEART TO HEART TALK, 


With the Man Who Makes the 


BUCKEYE 


GRAIN DRILLS 
























wear. It's construction does away with all 
interchangeable gears and annoyances com- 
mon with other styles. 


iter. 


two compartments—one for sowin 


the aci 


Buckeye Drills. 


It's always there when 
wanted and the saving it effects in repairs is a big 
Should breakage occur in the Buckeye feed 
from obstructions, it ee the replacing of the broken 
cone section only, while on others it means replacing the entire feedi 

Be sure to ask the Buckeye Man about this. F 1 apne 
but never equaled. There's nothing “‘just as good." 
Force Feed—a positive and perfect feed thatcan’t skip, choke or bunch. Ithas 
large grains—one for small! grains. 

Now, a word about the Buckeye famous Non-corrosive Glass Fertilizer 
Distributor—the only fertilizer distributor that can't and don't corrode from 
ids in commercial fertilizers. It's the glass feed plate that does the 
work, Sows all fertilizers and fine manures and does 
not grind them into paste, 
without stopping machine. 
factory fertilizer distributor in use and found only on 


Ask the Buckeye Man to show you this and also 
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It's been imitated by many, 
Next is our Double Run 


Can change quantity 
This is the only satise § 











Ask the Buckeye Man to show it to you and 
your own eyes will do the rest. 

The next vital part is the driving and feeding 
mechanism. The Cone Gear on the Buckeye is a 
marvel. Absolutely agparate in regulating the feed; 
easy to change; powerful in driving; economical in 




































our disc seeding device. Also our Shoe lis 
with Chain or Gang Press Wheel Coverers. 

Now, Mr. Farmer these are some of the many 
reasons why fhe Buckeye Drills areso popular. They 
are reasons why you should buy Buckeye Drills, 
P. P, MAST & COMPANY Dept, Al, Ohio. 
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Farmers in the middle and southern 
states often experience difficulty in cur- 
ing sweet potatoes, and in so storing 
that they may be kept in a good con- 
dition prior to marketing. On an ear- 
lier page of American Agriculturist 
appears an article on the best methods 
of handling and curing sweet potatoes, 
which should be read by everyone in- 
terested in this crop. Dr M. B. Waite, 
the author, is no theorist, but prac- 
tices what he preaches on his Mary- 
land farm. He is one of the best au- 
thorities on this subject‘in the coun- 
try, and here gives at first hand his 
own experience. 
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The department of agriculture sends 
out an interesting report of progress 
in the work of controlling the cotton 
boll weevil. This is well, in view of 
the spread of this pest and the poss!- 
bility that it may creep to the Atlan- 
tic coast. The latest bulletin pre- 
pared by the chief of the biological 
survey deals with birds that eat the 
cotton boll weevil. Investigations 
were carried on last year from Febru- 
ary to October, and it has been found 
that 28 species of birds feed on the 
weevil, particular credit being given to 
erioles, blackbirds and meadow larks. 
In view of the great value as weevil 
destroyers, the department believes 
every effort should be made to pre- 
vent the destruction of these useful 
birds. But something more than in- 
sect-eating birds will be found neces- 
sary to keep under control this serious 
pest of the cotton fields. Students of 
the situation wisely place much stress 
upon clean cultivation, clearing the 
borders of -fields of rubbish piles, etc. 





EDITORIAL 


Some go so far as to believe the cot- 
ton boll weevil may eventually be re- 
garded in a way as a blessing in dis- 
guise, forcing more of our southern 
farmers to devote less attention to cote 
ton, and more to growing grain and 
root crops, producing live stock and 
building up the dairy interests. 


That crops are coming on with a 
rush is a fact patent to every farmer. 
The July distribution of rainfall and 
sunshine aids in this work, and har- 
vest is now well under way in small 
grains and grasses. American Agri- 
culturist presents to its subscribers this 
week a long list of crop reports, and 
a careful reading of them will forti- 
fy the producer with knowledge valu- 
able to him, as it is also to the middle- 
man, who never objects to buying at 
the lowest possible prices. Our review 
of crop conditions printed this week 
will show that rye, potatoes and bar- 
ley are growing and developing rap- 
idly, that the hay crop promises to be 
somewhat uneven, that onions, an im- 
portant specialty in a number of our 
eastern states, make a very vigorous 
showing, etc. They supplement the 
reports printed a week ago, which 
pointed out the fact of a liberal wheat 
crop, the shortage in oats, a brilliant 
corn outlook and further development 
in apple orchards. Next week will 
bring added information to farmers 
regarding crop progress and market 
conditions. Make the wisest use of 
these reports in carrying on your bus- 
iness of farming. 

—_—_ > ——————_—_—__ — 

New York is waking up to the dan- 
gers of the gypsy and brown tail 
moths, which form so serious a -pest 
in eastern Massachusetts. The state 
entomologist has sent placards to 
every postmaster in the: state, describ- 
ing these insects, and warning the 
people to look out for them. He very 
properly calls attention to the fact 
that the pests may be brought into 
the state on automobiles, or for that 
matter railroad trains. Within a week 
the brown tail has been reported in 
upper New York City. Massachusetts 
has spent millions of dollars in fight- 
ing these pests, and the end fs not yet. 
The gypsy and brown tail moths have 
crossed over the line into New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, with fears expressed 
that they are getting a foothold in 
northern Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut. The federal government has been 
interested in the fight against these 
pests, which devastate shade trees and 
orchards, and vigilance should be keen 
on the part of New York farmers. 








The fear entertained by only a few 
people that automobiles will ruin: the 
horse industry is not well founded. 
The same alarmists got busy when the 
bicycle came ifn but their agitation was 
quieted when horses continued to ad- 
vance in price. The effect of the 
automobile will be ever less apparent. 
These expensive machines will never 
displace horses on the farm. That is 
self-evident. In the cities automobiles 
are owned largely either by peo- 
ple who never kept horses or who 
are able to own both horses and auto- 
mobiles. Consequently this cuts little 
figure. Power drays and trucks to a 
very limited extent have displaced 
horse drays but this factor is too small 
to be seriously considered as a men- 
ace. On the whole the farmer or 
horseman who uses good judgment in 
breeding definite types of horses, such 
as drafters, saddlers and carriage 
horses, will for years to come raise 
horses at a profit. 

—_——_ a> _—_ 

At the Pennsylvania experiment sta- 
tion, tests were made some years ago 
with a view to determine how much 
food could be obtained by treating 
grass much after the fashion of graz- 
ing it closely with stock. The grass 
was cut with a lawn mower with an 
attachment for saving the tops. It 
was found that one acre yielded 5720 
pounds of green grass, or 1613 pounds 


ef dry matter, of which 1190 pounds 
was digestible. The grass was Ken- 
tucky blue, and white clover. This 
does not nearly represent what could 
have been obtained per acre, under 
the most approved system of grazing. 
That lawn mower cut closely, and it 
did so repeatedly, just like the grazier 
who has too much stock. When grass 
is kept down thus close it will not 
yield nearly as well as grass that is 
allowed to cover the ground with a 
good, tall sward before it is grazed. 
Doubtless twice as much grazing could 
have been got from that acre by graz- 
ing it as outlined. 
—_—— —_<. 


The idea prevails in the minds of 
many that harness horses can’t be 
bred so perfectly in the states of the 
union north, and in the provinces of 
Canada, as in those south, where the 
winters are shorter, and where the 
opportunity for training covers a 
larger portion of the year. There can 
be no doubt but the southern 
trainer can ply his work for a greater 
number of days in the year than the 
trainer in the north, but it would seem 
quite practicable for the latter to give 
his horses ample exercise in a north- 
ern clime to maintain stamina. On 
the other hand, will not the invig- 
orating atmosphere of the north have 
its influence on stamina? Is not its 
moderate summer heat in favor of se- 
vere training rather than the. ex- 
cessive summer heat that comes 
southward? While it is true that 
many of the most famous performers 
have been bred south rather than 
north, at least as far south as Ken- 
tucky, this result is accidental rather 
than a necessity. 


> 
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The American farm products com- 
pany has had little or no information 
for the public since the first announce- 
ment of its organization in June. Its 
secretary, Eugene Delmar, writes 
American Agriculturist that it is not 
giving out anything for publication, 
evidently standing on the statements 
earlier made by the president of the 
“farm produce trust,” as it is famil- 
iarly known in the newspapers. Like 
similar organizations financed by capi- 
talists who prefer to work in the dark, 
it is not willing to take the public into 
its confidence, and developments as 
they eventually become known will be 
watched with interest. 
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The prosecution of land thieves is 
again under way after three months 
furlough, on account of lack of avail- 
able funds. Sec Hitchcock of the de- 
partment of the interior last week 
placed 15 trusted men in ten western 
and southern states to carry on the 
investigations looking toward indict- 
ments and prosecutions wherever 
warranted. The most active work is 
to be done in Montana, where 100 in- 
dictments were returned a year or 
more ago in land fraud cases. Some 
of the miscreants, who have stolen 
public lands, and are now in the peni- 
tentiary, will have companions to re- 
lieve any possibility of isolation. 

es 


This journal cannot furnish the post- 
offce addresses of its contributors. 
Our subscribers generally understand 
this, but some of the new ones, con- 
stantly being added to our big family, 
ask for this information. If you have 
anything to buy or sell, advertise in 
the Farmers’ Exchange or consult the 
regular advertisements, all of which 
are reliable. Read the contract pub- 
lished upon this page. 

~~» - ——- ‘ 

Two features for next week: The 
most helpful description (illustrated) 
ever printed of a practical silo, by 
Prof W. J. Fraser, just how to build, 
details of construction, cost complete 
on the farm ready for receiving silage 
corn; also ancther chapter in the fas- 
cinating series, by J. S. Woodward, of 
New York, on handling winter lambs. 
Grab ’em as they come your way. 














Observation and Experience. 





I have two brood sows and have 
never had any difficulty with them, ex- 
cept when I tried to raise three litters 
in one year. The winter litter was 
not successful. The pigs did not get 
exercise enough, got too fat and were 
suffocated. I think it best to raise 
two litters a year. I like to have the 
first litter about April 1 and then the 
fall one follow as soon as possible. I 
pet my sows considerably, so they are 
as gentle as a dog. They take good 
care of their pigs. I feed my sows on 
rye chop with swill and corn until 
about three weeks before farrowing 
time. I then change the chop and 
feed oats and corn chop in equal parts. 
I like to have the corn ground in the 
ear. As soon as the sow has farrowed 
I give her plenty of chop feed. I also 
believe in letting the sows have plenty 
of exercise and turn them out where 
they have the open field or ground.— 
{F. L. Kehrer, Northumberland Coun- 
ty, Pa. 





To counterbalance in part the diffi- 
culties of apple growing we have cold 
storage, which eliminates largely a 
very puzzling problem that formerly 
intervened, the season of maturity or 
ripening of varieties. By this retard- 
ing process great and immeasurable 
advantages are placed in reach of the 
grower. This is especially valuable to 
the Chesapeake peninsula for obvi- 
ous reasons, conspicuous among which 
is that it ‘completely overcomes the 
difficulty previously experienced in 
carrying the fruit through the warm 
and sometimes tardy fall weather.— 
{I. W. Kerr, Caroline County, Md. 


The majority of farmers in this 
vicinity have silos averaging 12x24 
feet. It requires about four acres of 
corn to fill these silos, although much 
depends on the season, Leaming is 
the principal variety of corn used. It 
makes rapid growth and is generally 
sown in drills 3 feet apart and culti- 
vated one way. Many farmers in this 
section raise sweet corn for the fac- 
tory. They pick the best ears for the 
factory and cut the remainder for the 
silo. Corn is usually cut about Sep- 
tember 20.—[Howard Miller, Oneida 
County, N Y. 





Every ear of corn, except my seed, 
is fed on the place and converted 
into beef which I usually sell in New 
York. I have stable room for about 
130 head of cattle besides the dairy 
herd and other animals. During the 
winter, I feed for the June market. 
The corn is ground cob and all, the 
stover shredded as needed. Thus I 
make the corn crop yield me the 
greatest possible profit and return the 
largest amount of manure possible to 
the soil.—[J. 8S. Long, Lebanon Coun- 
ty, Pa. 





The inlets and outlets for stable 
ventilation must be ample. They 
must be arranged so as.to vary in size 
and so that the air may enter the top 
of the room and be withdrawn from 
either the bottom or the top. The 
flues must be near straight as pos- 
sible and air-tight. They should be 
entirely insulated and non-metallic. 
In cold climates walls of a barn 
should be insulated by dead air spaces. 
{J. L. Hills. 





Thirty-six years ago ore of my 
neighbors purchased a wagon on 
which the builder spent a day oiling 
the felloes. He revolved the rims in 
oil, using an ordinary crest-iron felloe 
trough, which he heated upon a black- 
smith forge. These wheels have had 
their third set of tires, yet never have 
had a tire reset.—[C. S. Van Horne, 
Montgomery County, N Y. 
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Dreyfus Vindicated. 


The closing chapter in the Dreyfus 
case, which for the past 12 years has 
plunged France in such bitter con- 
troversy that at times it almost ap- 
proached disruption of the republic, 
is announced in the complete vindica- 
tion of the ‘captain by the highest 
court of appeal and is reinstated in 
the army. Capt Dreyfus was accused 
of selling to rival military powers of 
Europe secrets of the French army. 
He was tried secretly and on what has 
since proved to be perjury and villain- 
ous lies, was convicted, degraded in 
the presence of a great multitude and 
sent to solitary confinement for life 
on Devil’s island. 

Zola, the novelist, took up the cud- 
gels in behalf of Dreyfus and the re- 
sulting agitation shook the entire re- 
public. When the case was reopened, 
Dreyfus was again convicted, this time 
with extinuating circumstances, and 
was resentenced to ten years imprison- 
ment with his previous servitude de- 
ducted therefrom. This was in spite 
of the fact that unprejudiced students 
of the case were convinced’ that the 
real traitor was another officer of the 
army and that all the evidence against 
Dreyfus was forged. Pres Loubet par- 
doned the captain. 

Since 1899, Capt Dreyfus has been 
laboring to have this last verdict an- 
nulled and the action now taken com- 
pletely vindicates the officer. He will 
be restored to his former ranks in the 
army. 


In Quick Review. 





The third Pan-American conference 
will meet at Rio Janeiro, Brazil, Sat- 
urday of this week. Al! the American 
republics, .except Hayti and Venezuela 
will be represented by delegates. Sec- 
retary of State Root will be present. 
He is on a tour of South American 
countries. Among the subjects to be 
considered at the conference are arbi- 
tration, naturalization, commerce, 
customs and consular laws, copy- 
rights, the Pan-American railway and 
the reorganization of the bureau of 
American republics. 





Secretary Taft is planning to visit 
the Philippines again next spring at 
the inauguration of the native assem- 
bly. The announcement was taken to 
mean that Taft will not go on the su- 
preme court bench, but remain in the 
cabinet and probably seek the repub- 
lican nomination for president in 
1908. He hastens to explain, how- 
ever, that he could just as well go to 
the Philippines as a judge as secre- 
tary of war. He does not commit 
himself either way. 


It has been decided by William R. 
Hearst that he will run for governor 
of New York as an independent demo- 
crat. The Tioga county democrats 
have elected delegates instructed for 
Hearst. There is a strong sentiment 
in the party for Justice William J. 
Gaynor of the state supreme court. 
Higgigs, the present republican gov- 
ernor will seek re-election. Senator 
Platt and ex-Gov Odell have come into 
alliance again. They are not friendly 
to Higgins. 





Guatemala and Salvador couldn’t 
maintain peace long enough for a 
special envoy to reach Washington in 
the interests of peace. Hostilities 
along the border are reported. The 
worst, happily, appears to be over, as 
both countries have accepted the ten- 
der of the good offices of the United 
States government for a peace con- 
ference. United States Minister Combs 
will remain in the Guatemalan capital 
to care for American interest. 





The International mercantile marine 
company is preparing to build six 
trans-atlantic liners to add to its 
present fleet. The new vessels will be 
completed in three years. They prob- 
ably will be constructed at Bélfast, Ire, 
and some of them are expected to 
have a speed of 25 knots an hour. 


The Great “Western sugar company, 
known as the sugar trust, is about to 
increase its capital from $20,000,000 
to $30,000,000. It will rush to com- 
pletion new sugar factories at Brush 
and Fort Morgan, Col, and at Billings, 
Mont. The Great Western railway, 
which is controlled by the sugar 
trust, has increased its stock $1,400,- 
000, with a view to new lines to be 
built to sugar beet districts in the 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giving particular 
prominence not only to the important 
fruit and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the olde- 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
cereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual know!- 
edge of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. Farm- 
ers are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old reliable” 
Amer'‘can Agriculturist your own paper 
with she realizing sense that you are 
alway i welcome. 





west. Assurance that the Philippine 
bill with the provision cutting down 
the tariff on sugar from the islands 
would not be passed led to renewed 
activity among the sugar interests. 


Chicago commercial interests are 
working tor the canal project to con- 
nect Lakes Erie and Michigan. The 
purpose is to shorten the waterway 
from Chicago to Buffalo and connect 
therefrom by boat through the Erie 
canal with the Hudson river. The 
first survey for a Michigan-Erie canal 
was made 50 years ago. It would 
cost, according to estimates, less than 
$100,090,000, Congress will be asked 
to make a@® appropriation for it. 


Senator Dryden of New, Jersey is 
having a troublesome time in his cam- 
paign for re-election to the upper 
house of congress. A legislative dis- 
tricting bill passed in his interests 
has been declared unconstitutional and 
Colby, the Essex county reformer, is 
doing effective work as a leader of the 
fight against Dryden. 


Washington ice men have now to 
face charges of conspiracy. The grand 
jury of the district of Columbia has 
returned indictments against the 
American ice company and Chapin- 
Sacks ice company on the charge of 
entering into conspiracy to increase 
the price of ice in the city of Wash- 
ington. 


Vice-Admiral Couknin, the Russian 
commander of the Black sea fleet and 
hated by the sailors for his cruelty, 
has been assassinated by revolution- 
ists. 





Poultry Raising Under Difficulties. 


CHARLES H. BUNCE, HILLSBORO CO, FLA- 


It is seven years since I came to 
Florida from Connecticut. After get- 
ting settled, a hen house was built and 
a yad inclosed with poultry fence 
Natives say, to do well the fowls must 
roost on trees and not in a house. 
The boards in the house extend up and 
down with 1 inch spaces between. 
The roof had spaces of % inch be- 
tween boards, as hens are said not to 
go under a tight roof. Twelve Barred 
Piymouth Rock hens and one rooster 
were bought. 

I have found that winter eggs pay; 
spring and summer ones do not. My 
fowls laid in spring and summer, so IT 
lost money. While there are some 
fleas in the north, down here with our 
long summer weather there are beside 
lice and fleas, chiggers, rats, coons, 
skunks, hawks and snakes. They all 
like chicken, so I have lots of trouble. 
Then most of our hen feed comes from 
the north, so it costs us a little more, 
and eggs and poultry bring less price. 
IT clean the hen house twice a week, 
kerosene the roost poles twice a month 
and always keep the yard clean. The 
second hen house was built with 
matched boards, shingle roof, and 
open slat door, two inch space. I have 
very little trouble with sick hens. 

With young chickens it is a fight all 
the time. The chicken yard is sepa- 
rate from the hen yard. I find the 
first five months the hens. lay more 
than double the number laid the other 
seven months. Of course I have sep- 
arate yards for the two breeds. The 
birds are let out on alternate days. In 
the morning a soft feed of steamed 
clover, shorts, bran, ground meat and 
bone is fed; at night wheat, or corn, 
or oats, about what they will eat up 
clean. Grit and plenty of water is 
kept handy all the time. In Florida 
there are few. worms and the like, so 
we have to feed animal meal instead. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


MARYLAND. 


Maryland Farm Notes. 


G. O. B. 

Carefully estimated from actual re- 
turns, the strawberry crop in Wicomico 
county, this season shows the growers 
realized fully $500,000. A shipping 
company at Salisbury during the sea- 
son shipped 72 carloads; their heav- 
iest shipment being June 9, with 20 
cars. Many growers realized over 
$200 an acre. G. F. Noble near Hick- 
man, sold $1000 worth from _ four 
acres. 

Maryland agricultural college will 
have a four days’ round up of farmers, 
August 21-24 a summer school of the 
farmers’ institutes under direction of 
William L. Amos, E, Ingram Oswald, 
Washington county, willbe one of the 
assistants in the work. He and C. W. 
Nash will give instructions to boys 
who are to compete at corn institute 
exhibits. Prof James E. Rice will be 
the poultry instructor. Miss Agnes 
Smith of Canada will talk on care of 
milk and buttermaking. Other in- 
structors will be Prof Taliaferro, se- 
lecting seed corn. Henry Garnner, 
Farm machinery. Dr H. B. McDonald 
Mixing fertilizers and feeds. Dr S. 8. 
Buckley, Anatomy of the horse’s foot 
and shoeing. B. E. Porter, Judging 
live stock. Thos B. Lymons, Insects of 
farm and how to control them, J. B. 
S. Norton, diseases of plants. W. N. 
Nutt, Fields of orchard and garden. 
Sec Wilson has been invited to address 
the meeting. Preparations are to be 
made for 1000 farmers to take the 
short course, 

At Dallas, Tex, Orlando Harrison, 
mayor of Berlin, was elected president 
of the American assn of nurserymen. 
He is a member of the state house of 
representatives. Few men win such 
triple honors within a twelvemonth. 

The Pennsylvania peach crop prom- 
ises to be unusually heavy. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad co estimate the out- 
put at Greensboro station this season 
at 280,000 baskets. Bridgeville. Del, 
is estimated a few hundred baskets 
more. A. G. Saulsbury & Bro of 
Ridgeley, have purchased the J. M. 
Hackett farm for $36,000. It contains 
615 acres, 510 are in cultivation. It is 
the largest farm in Caroline county. 
The present tenant has grown from 
8000 to 10,000 bushels of grain yearly. 
A. A, Hathaway has bought the Hope 
farm, Miles River Neck, containing 
255 acres and contining 63 bushels 
for $15,525. Polk Shroyke of Balti- 
more county, planted five bushels of 
peas which yielded 250 bushels which 
were sold for $1.30 a bushel. Wheat 
harvest is about over in the state, The 
yield is about the average, although 
the grain is not as prime or heavy as 
in some former seasons and straw was 
short. The first consignment of wheat 
sent to Baltimore sold for $1.25. 

Grass is short and repeated thunder- 
storris in many sections are seriously 
affecting that which has already been 
cut. There is a crusade against Sun- 
day trains on the peninsula, Maryland, 
Delaware and Virginia. A _ petition 
bearing 10,000 names has been deliv- 
ered by clergymen to the railroad of- 
ficials in Philadelphia. 

At Beulah, Dorchester Co, last 
week a heavy rain carried away flood 
gates of millpond and Q. E. Beau- 
champ lost his entire pen of 32 hogs. 
The creamery was also badly damaged. 
Dr F. R. Malone of Greensboro, has 
50 acres in fruit and produce and S. 
J. Bilborough 50 acres in cantaloups 
and produce. H. H. Dean at Ridgely, 
has 50 acres in berries, cantaloups and 
potatoes. The Chestertown creamery 
has begun operations. BEB. M. Rust, 
proprietor, is an experienced creamery 
man, It seems to be an opportunity to 
improve dairy conditions in Kent Co. 

Pocomoke City, Worcester Co, July 
17—Threshing and haying much de- 
layed by wet weather. Wheat not 
damaged to any extent yet. The long 
drouth in April and May ruined the 
clover crop; fair crop of timothy 
brought on by late rains. Poorest 
show for corn crop for a long time. 
Sweet potatoes are also very grassy. 
Trish potatoes are rotting in low 
ground. Late tomato crop will .be cut 
half, many fields too grassy to ever 
pay for working out. 


Ludley, Ann Arundel Co, July 


Weather dry and cool. Tobacco needs 
working. Some wheat has been 


15— 


threshed, turning out poorly. Black- 
berries are abundant. Eggs bringing 
18c, chicks $3 p doz, fowls 35 to 40c 
each. 


Cavetown, Washington Co, July 15— 
Wheat harvest over and crop well se- 
cured. Hay being cut and yielding 
fair crop. Help hard to get and wages 
high. Some early apples going to 
market. Raspberries a full crop and 
fair prices. Pastures fine and all stock 
looking well. Pigs and shotes selling 
higher than for years, 


Thurmont, Frederick Co, July 16— 
Grain is cut and gathered. It is short 
in straw but may not fall much short 
of last year’s crop. Grass short but 
of good quality. 
corn. Fruit not plentiful. Threshing 
is progressing with less help than 
usual, Improved machinery growing 
in popularity. Work plentiful, labor 
high. 

Cambridge, Dorchester Co, July 15 
—June and early part of July wet to 
excess; corn very grassy and harvest- 
ing, haying and threshing delayed. 
Wheat turns out 25 to 50% short ac- 
cording to straw. Tomatoes running 
rather rankly to vine. Peaches prom- 
ise a good crop; apples will be short. 
Early potatoes a good yield. 


Flintville, Harford Co, July 16— 
Wheat harvest over in this section 
with good yield of straw and the heads 
seemed to be well filled. Oats ready 
to harvest. Some timothy to cut yet; 
the hay crop is not more than half a 
yield. Corn gives promise of a big yield. 
Pastures holding out well and all stock 
in a thrifty condition; flies are bad on 
all stock. Poultry doing well and 
young chickens and turkeys plentiful. 


Parkston, Baltimore Co, July 15— 


Conditions very favorable for farming 
operations. Rye and wheat secured 
in good order. Clover cut but timothy, 
owing to late rains, has grown rapidly 
of late and promises fine crop. Oats 
headed out nicely. Corn is having its 
last working and looks in most places 
very well. Potatoes doing well and 
promise good crop. 


a> 


NEW JERSEY. 
Frosts and Cranberry Bogs. 


In recent issues the American Agri- 
culturist has fully outlined conditions 
surrounding the general cranberry 
outlook for the United States. In this 
connection some highly interesting let- 
ters have arrived from correspondents. 
Among these is a communication from 
J. Turner Brakeley of the Lahaway 
plantations in New Jersey. He says 
in part: 

“Readers of your journal may be 
interested somewhat in my frost rec- 
ords. [I fina that in April 1905 we had 
11 frosts in our vicinity, eight of which 
occurred the first 20 days of the 
month, the thermometer ranging 
23% to 31% degrees. In April, 1906, 
we had eight frosts, six of which were 
during the first 20 days; temperature 
ranged 22 to 32 degrees. 

“May, 1905, showed four frosts, that 
of May 21, being quite severe and 
largely responsible for the shortage of 
last year’s cranberry crop in New Jer- 
sey and no doubt was instrumental in 
part for $15 to $20 cranberries last 
winter. On May, 1906, we had only 
two frosts. The lowest temperature 
being 27% degrees, May 11. In June, 
last year, we had two slight frosts but 
none in 1906. 

“Up to the opening of this present 
month our vines were generally in 
normal condition. The actual crop 
yield of course will depend much 
upon climatic changes, etc, between 
now and harvest. Hail and heavy 
rains the latter part of last month 
mussed up bogs to some extent but 
d:d no actual damage to my cranberry 
blossoms, although some small tracts 
were slightly injured. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, July 15—Corn 


looking good considering the wet 
weather. Farmers way behind with 
work. Potatoes “anid onions looking 
fine, but weeds are bad. Cows aver- 
aged $44 at the auction of Mrs E. B. 
Denton. Rye and wheat fine, but oats 
rusting badly. Farmers have some 
buckwheat. Potatoes promise: to be a 
good crop, but show signs of blighting. 
Ex-Sheriff W. J. Williams is erecting 








Splendid growth of, 


a new barn on the site of the one re- 
cently burned. Cherry crop. ver; 
good; peaches will be about as usua!. 
apples will be a short crop. Corn’75 
p bu, wheat $1, buckwheat Tic to $1 
Cornfields badly washed by heavy 
showers. 


Mullica Hill, Gloucester Co, July 16 


—Farmers in this vicinity are hauling 
potatoes for which they are realizing 
$2.15 per barrel at station. Tomatoe. 
being backward in ripening has been 
the means of holding the price $1.35 
per crate July 10. 


— es 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Brodbecks, York Co, July 16—Grain 
nearly all housed or stacked, whil 
some is being threshed; it turns out 
well. . Oats, which looked  severa! 
weeks ago as if they would not b> 
worth taking off on acount of rust, 
have every indication now of produc- 
ing an average crop. Corn is growing 
finely. Canning produce is doing well, 
but the peas were less than half a 
crop. Potatoes show some indications 
of blight. There will not be half a 
crop of apples. Pears are abundant 
and beginning to ripen. Most of th 
hay made and the crop is short; muc’: 
of that made early was damaged bs 
the freugent rains. The public roa 
extends lengthwise through my farm 
and because of fast driven autos it is 
becoming unsafe to take my cattle t 
and from the pasture over the road 
and yet e must or build my own 
road.—[J. ae oe oe 


ee Susquehanna Co, July 
16—Farmers busy harvesting hay and 
cultivating corn and other crops... Be- 
cause of wet weather many corn field: 
were not cultivated during June and 
even now are too moist for thorough 
work. Rust is doing considerable dam- 
age to some fields of oats. Winter 
grain will be a full crop. 


New Castle, Lawrence Co, July 15— 
Crops like oats, needing much water, 
are poor; in fact, oats appear te be a 
failure and it is one of the staple crops. 
Rust on the leaves is worse than ever 
known before and some will be so 
short as not to be cut with the binder. 
What looked well last fall, but the 
mild winter, cold March nights, o> 
other causes have nearly ruined it, 
and the average wheat through the 
county will not pay expenses. Corn 
is doing well, as the weather has fa- 
vored cultivation. Potatoes are blight- 
ing badly and very few are fixed for 
spraying, though some have orchari 
sprayers. The apple crop is less than 
half what it should be; perhaps 35%. 
Following a total failure in last year. 
this seems the more singular. Th-« 
spring and fall canker worms were 
very hard on apple and forest trees 
ané@ the end of them is not yet. I 
used my fine sprayer, 226 gals, wit’ 
good effect and neighbors borrowed it 
for miles around; but as it runs by 
hand power I am going to sell it and 
get gasolene. The hay crop will b« 
very light, on account of drouth; har- 
vesting began July 4. Wheat is nov 
ready for the reaper and timothy and 
potatoes are in blossom and oats in 
head. Cherries sold at $2.p bu; straw 
berries, $2.50, currants now being sold, 
$2.50. Farm help is scarce and some 
are buying improved harvesting ma- 
chinery to avoid hiring:—[J. C. M. J. 

Personal. » 

In the death of L. S. Freeman of 
Middleport, N Y, fruit growers of th 
western part of the state lost one o 
its most valuable members of the stat” 
organization. Mr Freeman was in 
timately connected with the Niagar™ 
spraying company and a local bank 
He has a magnificant farm of 200 acre 
near Middleport which he has wille. 
to his son. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, whea' 
78@78c p bu, corn 58@60c, oats 40¢ 
48c, rye 59@61c. Hay firm at $17@1° 
p ton for choice timothy, elover mixed 
15, rye straw 9, oat 7.50@8.50. Bra 
steady at 18@19, middlings 21@21.5 
Egg receipts .moderate firm at 17c 
doz, cmy butter 20@21c p Ib, chees 
12%c chickens 18@2Ic p Ib 1 w, duck; 
11@12c, pigeons 20c pr. Potatoes firm 
at $2@2.50 p bbl, sweet potatoes 4.50¢ 
5, beets Ic p bch, carrots le, green 
corn 10@1l4c p doz, lettuce 15@20c p 
bx, choice marrow beans 3@3.25 p bu, 
blackberries_4@8c p qt. 








Skim Milk for Laying Hens, 





Two series of experiments with lay- 
ing hens have recently been reported 
by the West Virginia experiment sta- 
tion in bulletin No 102. Results indi- 
cate in each case that more eggs were 
produced when skim milk was substi- 
tuted for water in moistening the 
mash. Under the conditions prevail- 
ing in the experiments and with eggs 
selling for 25 cents a dozen, the skim 
m:'k used in this way had a feeding 
value of one and a half to two cents 
a quart. In the trials, 802 quarts of 
skim milk were fed, and an increase 
of 702 eggs thus secured. 

In this same bulletin is also a report 
of an experiment to test the relative 
egg producing value of mongrels and 
White Leghorns. The results are sum- 
marized as follows: Fifty White Leg- 
horns were compared with 50 mongrels 
for one year as to cost of food and 
ezg production, ordinary care and at- 
tention being given, such as they 
would receive on the average farm. In 
addition to skim milk used to moisten 
the mash, the Leghorns consumed 61 
pounds of food, costing 85.3 cents a 
head; the mongrels consumed 66.8 
pounds of the same material, costing 
99.1 cents. During the year the Leg- 
horns laid 116.5 eggs, worth $2.24 and 
a profit of $1.89 a hen; the mongrels 
96.1 worth $1.78 and a profit of 86 
cents a*hen. The mongrels gained one 
pound a head more than the Leghorns. 
If this increase in weight be consid- 
ered, the Leghorns gave 40 cents more 
profit than the mongrels. The highest 
prices for fresh eggs usually prevail 
during November, December, January 
and February. During these four 
months the mongrels laid only 364 
eggs; the Leghorns 1029, or practi- 
cally three times as many. 

eo 


Grange Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

In a bend of the Susquehanna river 
in Wyoming county is situated the 
160-acre fruit farm of Brother F. H. 
Fassett, master of Pomona grange, No 
19, and for five years master of Mes- 
hoppen grange. Brother Fassett is 


president of the Wyoming county 
horticultural society. He conducts his 
farm on modern lines, fully up- to- 


date and is successful in producing 
first-class orchard and berry crops. 
His apple orchard of 400 trees is about 
40 vears old. A number of the trees 
have, been successfully top-grafted 
and vield crops of five to ten barrels 
per tree. He has a good orchard of 
Early Richmond cherries and fine 
fields of the best varieties of straw- 
berries, raspberries, etc. He uses 
clover as a cover crop and turns it 


under 
NEW JERSEY. 

Mullica Hill grange put through 
three candidates in the first and sec- 
ond degrees at a recent meeting. This 
is the home grange of State Master 
Gaunt, who is also lecturer of the na- 
tional grange.—[Isabella S. Severance. 


Vegetables on Long Island. 


Cc. L. ALLEN. 








This is a time of painful anxiety 
with Long Island farmers, particularly 
those in Suffolk county, which is 
about the only part of Long Island 
where farming is cutting any great 
figure, all of the west end being taken 
up for residence purposes. The potato 
crop of the southern and eastern end 
of the island as far as Southhold is, 
to all appearances, all that should be 
desired. The great anxiety being the 
heat and moisture, which is the fos- 
ter parent of blight and rot. 

The cauliflower industry ‘will be 
about the same in extent as in former 
years. The plants are already being 
set, but if the wet weather continues 
during August, the crop is very likely 
to prove a failure. It has been shown 
very conclusively that if August is a 
wet month, the cauliflower crop will 
fail. This comes from the fact that 
the plants make surface roots instead 
of their going down, then the wheel 


cultivator is very liable to cut those 
roots and the cold, dry winds of the 
3-4 





first of October touches the plants, 
the crop is a failure. 

It is too early to say what the pros- 
pect will be, but when July is as wet 
as this has been,* farmers are always 
fearful that it will continue. The 
plants were set the first two weeks in 
July and are looking very well. Brus- 
sel sprouts*are starting finely and the 
condition that is favorable to them is 
also favorable to cauliflower. Great 
preparations are being made for both 
crops, although there will be less caul- 
iflower than there was last year. The 
lima bean crop is looking fine, al- 
though it is too early to make any 
prediction as to‘its out-put. 


—_——__-—__ __ -—_— 
The Eastern Live Sock Markets. 


Monday, July 16, 1906. 

At New York last week on light re- 
ceipts of veals Wednesday there was 
a further advance of 25c and the mar- 
ket held up to the close; grassers and 
buttermilks also shared in the ad- 
vance. Milch cows were in moderate 
supply; good stock full steady; medi- 
um and common cows in moderate de- 
mand, but not lower. Sales were at 
$25@55 for ordinary to choice milkers, 
calf included;*extra stock brought 60. 

On Monday of this week with 36 
ears of cattle on sale, steers were 
about steady closing weak; fat bulls 
steady, but bologna bulls 15@25c off. 
cows steady and fat cows scarce and 
firm. With nearly 4700 calves offered 
veals ruled about steady; buttermilks 
slow to 25c lower; but the pens were 
cleared. Prime and choice 1275 to 
1460 Ib steers crossed the scales at 
$5.60@6 p 100 Ibs; fair to good 1120 
to 1250 Ib steers 5.10@5.50; bulls 2.75 
@4.40; extras 4.50@4.75; cows 1.50@4 

Sheep ruled firm all last week for 
good handy sheep; others closed easy; 
lambs continued to imvrove up to the 
close of Wednesday; but on Thursday 
prices weakened and fell off We on all 
but choice stock; there was a further 
decline later of “$1 per 100 Ibs, the 
whole market closing Saturday 1.50 
lower than the high water mark for 
the week. On Monday of this week 
with 63 cars of stock offered, prime 


“handy sheep were firm; others steady; 


choice lambs were a trifle firm; others 
steady. All the stock went to the 
scales, the market closing steady. 
Common to choice sheep sold at 8.50 
@5.50 p 100 Ibs; common to choice 
lambs 6@8.25, including 3 cars Ky and 
1 car W Va ae at outside figures; 
culls 4.50@5. 

Hogs on meni receipts and high 
prices at all western markets advanced 
10@15c last week, closing a fraction 
lower. With 1150 hogs on sale to-day 
the market was about steady at $7.25 
@7.40 for heavy to light N Y state 
and Pa hogs. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 

There was no special feature of in- 
terest in the horse market the past 
week. A quiet trade with prices 
steady and saddle horses and good city 
drivers selling generally at $160@250; 
business chunks at li — ‘good to 
choice drafts at 250@350. 

At Pittsburg, cattle * peeeipts the 
opening of this week were 165 loads. 
Fancy beeves move at $5.50@6 p 100 
Ibs, good 5@5.40, butcher cows and 
bulls 3.75@4.10, milch cows and spring- 
ers 25@45 ea. 

The hog supply aggregated 40 
doubles. Heavies changed hands at 7 
@7.05 p 100 Ibs. Mediums ranged 7.10 
@7.15, heavy Yorkers and pigs 7. 
7.25. Sheep offerings amounted to 30 


cars. Market on muttons somewhat 
lower, mixed stock selling at 4.50@ 
5.75. Yearlings brought $5@6.50 and 


spring lambs 6.50@7.75. 

At Buffalo, the week opened with 
120 loads of cattle in the pens. Dry- 
lot beeves were generally 10@15c 
higher But grass cattle proved slow 
and no more than steady. Choice 
steers $5.75@5 p 100 Ibs, medium to 
good 4.50@ .35, cows and heifers 3.50 
@4.10, bulls 3.25@4, veals 6@7.50. 
Milch cows somewhat sluggish and 
market off 2@3; quotations 30@50 ea. 

An active trade noted in sheep and 
prices held up in a fairly satisfactory 
TY ee Spring lambs moved at $8 

8.50 p I Ibs. Yearlings 6.50@7. 
wethers 6@6.25, ewes 4.75@5.25, mixed 
sheep 5.25@5.75. Hog market showed 
brisk movement, heavies selling at 
7.15@7.20. 


PENNSYLVANIA, At Pittsburg, po- 
tatoes on the decline, new $3.25 p bbi, 





PERTINENT FARM AFFAIRS 








bu sacks 1@1.10, Jersey sweets 1.15@ 
1.25 p cra. Red raspberries 4.50@5 p 

32-qt Sor huckleberries 3.25@3.5v, 
cukes 65@75c p %-bu bskt, new corn 
25@35c p doz, new peas B25@1.0 p 
bu, radishes 20@25c p doz. Peaches 
$1.75@2 p G-bskt carriers, cherries 25 
@40c p 8-lb bskt. Elgin print butter 
20@21%c p Ib, dairy 17@18c, cheese, 
N Y flats, 114% @l2c. 

At Philadelphia, wheat T8S@S80c p bu, 
corn 58@59c, oats 48@45c. Winter 
brand $19.50@20 p ton, choice timothy 
hay 17@18, clover mixed 14@15, rye 
straw 8. Elgin butter cmy extra 21%c 
p lb, eggs 17@18c p doz, cheese 10@ 
11%c, choice fowls l4c p Ib d w, broil- 
er chicken# 16@1lic, turkeys 19¢, 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the turn in the milk 
market is at hand and receipts are 
falling off. Exchange directors expect 
to call a meeting soon to raise the 
price %ge above the prevailing rate 
of 2%c p qt in the 26c zone. A hot 
Wave would cause a shortage of milk. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending July 13 
were: 





Milk Cream 
BF cnt ch cucetee ov eeee 1,46: 
Susquehanna .......13,053 202 
West Shore ........19,260 2,554 
Lackawanna ........41,500 2,370 
N Y C (long haul). .40,850 1,575 
N Y C (Harlem ....10,000 280 
re eeces 45,864 3,158 
Lehigh Valley ..... .23, 310 2,150 
Homer Ramsdell 
Dl. ads 6easbscscs See 46 
New Haven ........ 8,400 — 
Other sources ...... 6,500 220 
errr CF 14,018 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you to » sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 

advertisement, each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
pte in issue of the following week, Adver- 

ents of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “ru 
RENT" -_! be accepted at the above rate, but will 
be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE_RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver 
tising Is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 
LIVE STOCK. 
WANTED—Holsteins. I want to buy pure-bred 

Holstein females, especially cows to be 
fresh this fall, State price and full particulars, 
Address BOX %, Cooperstown, N Y. 

IMPROVED LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE 
stock. A. 














swine from imported A. BRADLEY, 

Frews . NY. 
JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for sale, 
8. E. NIVIN, Landen. 


10 cows, @ heifers, 15 bulls. 
Pa. 





FULL-BLOODED ENGLISH a pigs 
for salee FRANK MOHR, Allegany, N 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Coll Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y, 


JERSEY REDS—100 pigs for sale. R. B. HAR- 
RISON, Chesterfield, N J. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 
WARRINER’S chain hanging stanchions are ‘‘just 














ect,”" writes Henderson Supplee of Conshohoc- 
Send for booklet to WALLACE B., 
CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 
wee 
DEATH TO SAN JOSE SCALE follow. the use 
of Good’s Caustic Potash Whale Oil Soap No 3, 
Trees need attention now. Wash trunks and main 
limbs and vent the we of scale. 3 1-2 cents per 
pound by is; 50-pound kegs, $2.50; special rates 
on large mantities JAMES GOOD, 93941 No 
Front &t, deiphia, Pa. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


WANTED—Those desiring t to see the Ward black- 
berry in fruit, are invited to visit us after July 18 
te 2 DAVID BAIRD & SON, Baird, N J. 





pSHED WHEAT—A. . HOFFMAN, Bamford, 








53 


[13] 


EGGS AND POULTRY. : 


9 VARIBETIES—AU breeds poultry, 
a 





ees, dogs, 





hares, etc. Colored 60-page book 
cents. List fren J. A. BERGEY, Bog F,, 
Tettord, ra 
EDWARD G. NOONAN, 


Marietta, Pa, breeder of 
thoroughbred poultry, Prices reasonable. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


COLLIE PUPS FOR SALE-—Sired by Champion 
Rightaway, whelped by Fairview Belle; @ble and 
white, pedigreed. WM K. CREASY, Catawissa, Pa, 

“COLLIE PUPS and Water spaniels, A, H. 
PRINCE, Odessa, N Y. 








COLLIES—RAMSEYS, Black Creek, N Y. 
COLLIE pups. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa, 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 


Read by Half a Million People Bach Weeb! 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Latayette Street, . New York city 


TRUCK FARM, every convenience, healthy Toca 
tion, near Charleston; © acres choice asparagus, one 
to: six years old; thoroughly tile drained, highly 
fertilized, plenty buildings, Adjoining above, @ 
acres under long lease, nominal rent, to go with 
farm if desired; 2% acres in fine asparagus. Both 
places in perfect order, and net yearly profits aver- 
aging 3 to #0 per cent asking price. Full particu- 


lars, HENRY SCHACHTE, Charleston, 8. c 


FARM FOR SALE—Cheapest one ever « offered} 
splendid location and elegant soil; good house and 
outbuildings; fine fruit; over 100 acres in —a 











contains 200 acres; is near Salisbury; can 
bought for $1800; easy terms. Address SAMUEL 
P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Md, 

A FEW ACRES ON LONG ISLAND bring more 
money in truck crops than general — on 160 
acres farther away, Address A. ANGDON 
Traffic Manager, The Long Island Railroad Co, 263 
Fifth Ave, New York, 

THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 


stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers, Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL-' 
LIPS & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
York. 





HIGH-GRADB STOCK AND GRAIN farm, 160 
acres: one mile from depot; with or without 50 
head of registered Holstein cattle; terms to suit 
purchaser, J, C. WEBKS, Auburn, N Y. 

FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. particulars and 
| [eee address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

la. 











FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D Cc. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 


FOR FARM HELP (Italian), apply to the labor 
information office for Italians, 59 Lafayette (for- 
merly Elm) street, New York. No charge made 
to applicante, Advisable to advance transportation 
expenses from New York to destination, to be re- 
funded afterward by men, in order to secure promptly 
the reguired help. 


MALE HELP \ WANTED. 


FIREMEN AND ‘BRAKEMEN on all North 
American railroads, Experience unnecessary. Fire- 
men $100, become engineers and earn $200 monthly; 
brakemen $75, become conductors and earn $15 
A aeagee J a strong, competent young men, 

age, Send stamp. Name position preferred, 

RAIL AY ASSOCIA TION, Room U7, 27 Monroe 
street, Brooklyn, N Y¥. 








WANTED—A good, sober, honest young man who 
has had experience with poultry, incubators and 
brooders. Must have reference. per year to 
start. D. V. HAGGERTY, Rich Hill, Oil City, Pa. 





WANTED~—Reliable man for general work on dairy 
farm, August 15. Address BOX 174, Edmeston, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


FASTEST SELLER FOR AGENTS-—Editor Her- 
bert Myrick’s magnificently illustrated book, “‘Cache 
la Poudre, the R of a Tenderfoot in the Days 
of Custer.” Agents make money fast. Sells on 
sight. For particulars address quick ORANGWH 
JUDD CO, sole publishers, 439 Lafayette street, 
New York. 


A. A. Heads the List. 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Replying to yours 
of recent date, would say that I keep 
no exact record of results from my 
advertising either in American Agri- 
culturist or other advertising, but I 
know the Agriculturist has always 
brought satisfactory results. I adver- 
tise but little and the American Agri- 
culturist is at or near the head of the 
list of papers that I have used. I have 
orders booked for more calves then I 
shall have dropped this year. I may 
need your columns a little later to get 
customers for some good R I Red 
cockerels.—[G. G. Gibbs, Dutch Belt- 
ed cattle, Vail, N J. 





























Fill the Silo 


with Machines 
suited tu the Work 






AND ELEVATING 


CUTTERS 


ue " he, fodder ene the mete, 

ical machines. Smooth, easy running an 

cuttin distinguish them. "Elevate to ah @ 4 silo, 
ny fo right or or left or oe away. Strong sel roe 
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THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 


Box 120 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


NEW YORK STATE 


F AIR ec 1906 


BALDWIN and 
GALE-BALDWIN 


fee both ensilage ond ae 











Sept. 10-15 


Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition. 
Live Stock—New classes added. Improved 
classification in swine department, Domes- 
TIC DkPARTMENT—Exhibitors ine this de- 
partment unable to be present at the fair can 
have their exhibit placed for them and re- 
turned at the close of the fair, LiperRaL 
Prizxs offered in the dairy, farm produce, 
fruit and flower departments. 


Entries Close—Live stock, Aug. 13; Implements 
and machine, Sept. 10; all other departments Sept. 3 


8. C. SHAVER, Secretary, ~ pata tan Hall 
Albany, N. ¥. Send for Prize Lis 


$65,000 





amt give a large cash discount 
or more of the Frost 


Fence. Better stili, we give you a 
fenca that looks better and wears 
longer than any other make. Write 
- ~~ for catalogue, 
AKE & €0., 29 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE FRoar’ wink FRNCE’ CO., Cleveland, Oalo, 


Made of High han nt wire, gl 

have no —— Sell direct to user a} 

ry on 30 days free trial, 

© pay all trol ght. Catalog shows 37 

ts of farm Fant 
direct. 


FEN ce co. 
WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 
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DRILLING 


WELL setnines 


Over 70 sizes and styles for ne either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or roc oun 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 








DON'T MISS THIS! 


iH 


OD SCALE Co 


Lt 








THRIFTY FARMERS are invited to settle in the 
they will find a delightful and healthful climate, first 
= markets for their products and penty of land 
reasonable prices. Maps and descriptive pam- 
phicts will be sent free upon — to “state 
oard of Immigration, ltimore, d, 





W.SMITH 
LACROSSE. WIS..U.S.A. 


GRUBBER Co. 











A GOOD WAY TO 


When writing to an advertiser is to say: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” Try it the next time. 
You'll get a more prompt reply than 
you ever did before, 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 
































Wheat Corn ee Pe 2 Oats 
Cash or Spot} 1906 | 1905 1906 | "1905 | 1906] 1905 
———_ J | ——__ | a SS ky Oe 
| 
Chicago ..... 814 | 92 | 53° | 66h | .39 | .325 
New York...| .87 [1.00 Bo | 63 | 43 | .37 
Boston ...... -- — 624 | .48 | .39 
Toledo....... 784 | .97 | 54 | .58h | 40h | .343 
St Louis.....] .76 | .92 | .52$ | .56) | .38 | .32 
Min’p’lis.. .| .x1 | .98 | 495 | 53 | .37 | .30} 
Liverpool. 94 It. 00 | .654 | .70 —_ _ 
At Chicago, wheat showed more 


strength after a further sag early last 
week. The initial weakness was due 
to bearish construction of the govt 
crop report, and generally excellent 
prospects and returns at the harvest- 
ing and threshing _machines. July 
wheat sold down to 77c p bu, and Sept 
77%c, but at that point buying set in 
and a comfortable recovery was noted, 
with the contract grade for this month 
selling up to 78%c, and Sept better 
than 79c. A fairly good demand ex- 
isted for cash wheat, while the local 
flour trade was dull. 

Corn was fairly active and specu- 
lative market quite unsettled, prices 
in the main well sustained. At one 
time last week there was a sharp ad- 
vance, owing to relatively small re- 
ceipts and: some gossip to the effect 
that the plant is not progressing as 
well as it might in the big corn states, 
many sections showing uneven condi- 
tion, ete Nearby deliveries worked 
up to a 53c basis, but at the top there 
were free realizing sales by speculative 
holders. and this brought a sharp re- 
action in No 2 in_ store quotable 
around 524%4,@53c p bu. 

The oats market was inclined to fol- 
low corn, and much of the time leaned 
to firmness with irregular advances of 
1@2c. The belief prevails that 
the harvest will prove uneven at best. 
July oats sold at 39%c, Sept around 
86% c, followed by fractional losses. 
The cash demand was good, but with- 
out particular feature ' 


Rye continued quiet and was ac- 
corded indifferent support. Old No 2 
rye in store was nominally 59@60c p 
bu, new No 2 f 0 b 63c. September 
sold sparingly at 60c and Dec was of- 
fered at one time at 62c. 

Barley was quiet, offerings limited 

| to a few cars each day and met with 
about recent sale. Screenings were 
quotable at 80@40c p bu, feed barley 
86@40c, poor to choice malting 42@ 





State of Maryland, where | 
| is nothing unusual for 


520. 
Grass seeds were quiet, country lots 
quotable by sample at $3@4 p 100 Ibs 
for common to good; Sept prime 4.25 
@41.35. Clover was lifeless in the ab- 
sence of offerings, with the contract 
grade quotable at about 11%c p Ib, 
hungarian 85c@1 p 100 Ibs, millets 
75c@1, broom corn millet 1.15@1.25. 
At New York, speculative interest in 
the new wheat crop is growing apace. 
Houses with foreign connections have 
bought freely on long .contract and 
this has encouraged hope in the gen- 
eral export outlook. Much specula- 
tive buying of new red winter wheat 
noted, at S2@S84c p bu, c i f this port. 
Macaroni, wheat is quoted at S80@82c 
mixed corn 59%c in elevator, white 
corn 6le f o b. Corn meal $1,15@1.25 
p 100 lbs, hominy .15 p bbl, mixed 
oats 48@483%c p bu, malt 68@70c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


8@a3 


At Chic “ALO, the ce “cattle trade is in a 


healthy position, all classes moving 
rapidly at fully recent prices, with the 
possible exception of grassy lots. It 


salesmen to ex- 
perience difficulty in disposing of these, 
particularly of plain and common, ex- 
cept at price concessions. Within the 
past few days some of the best figures 


for the summer have been paid for fat, 


| stock ample 


BEGIN A LETTER 


| rather 


| table 
| that level 


hard finished beeves, these being quo- 
around $6.25 p 100 Ibs. From 
prices ranged downward to 


| 4.2.5@4.75, catching a good many light 
weight butcher steers. 

Cheaper grades of cattle were in 

|} about the recent demand, canning 


and inclined to weakness. 
Packers were disposed to neglect com- 
mon dry cows and bulls. After a pe- 
riad of depression veal calves sold 
better, with recent decline of 
100 Ibs recovered, choice droves 
selling at $6.50@6.75. Milch cows cov- 
ered a wide range, choice animals 
quotable up to 45@50 p head. 

The hog trade has proved healthy, 


Oc p 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


market active from day to day, all 
classes of buyers represented. Sales- 
men worked hard to reach 7c, but the 
bulk of the offerings went at $6.40@ 
6.85. Choice lots around 6.90. No 
material change in the situation was 
noted, 

Sheep were in good demand and 
irm when desirable in quality, while 
common lots were inclined to weak- 
ness. Buyers wanted good fat year- 
lings, ewes and wethers, and were dis- 
posed to neglect common lots. Choice 
far west yearlings sold around $6.25@ 
6.50 p 100 lbs, and mixed ewes and 
wethers 5.50@6. Straight lots of 
heavy well-finished wethers 6@6.25. 
Lambs were plentiful, but the demand 
was good, and the market active. Best 
springs. $8@8.50, fair lots 6@7, feeding 
lambs 5,25@5.75. 


- a 


Apple Exports an Aid to Prices. 





The export movement amounted to 
2,186131 barrels, including 416,266 
boxes reckoned as barrels. This outgo 
for the season of 1905-6, closing with 
early summer, has been exceeded only 
four times in the past 35 years. In 
view of the very short domestic crop 
last year, exports were on a generous 
seale. 

APPLE EXPORTS FROM U 8S AND CANADA, 
[For the crop year indicated. ] 






England Scotland Germany Others Total 
1905-06 1,525,389 351, 37! 200,007 109,370 2,186,131 
boxes 353,156 24,067 28,856 10, 187 416, 266 
1901-05 1,642, 392,621 155,744 206 , 236 2,397,003 
boxes 54,3501 19, 135 1,945 14,480 89,86 
1903-04 2,501, y 283,087 233,511 3,469,763 
boxes 21,070 44,781 413,356 
1902-03 146,018 103,594 2,508,193 
boxes 2,412 8,535 3,971 
1901-02 18,296 6,077 794,148 
boxes 2,929 9,681 296,42 
1900-01 26,728 28,919 1,346,150 
boxes 1,325 7,000 203,333 
1899-00 75,144 45,347 1,292,413 
boxes 4,826 1,925 149,515 
1898-99 22,861 58,370 1,215,767 
boxes 1,531 2,556 181,9°5 
1897- 88,7 12,969 913, 996 
1896-97 ; 117,105 92,835 
1895-96 606,780 127,912 _— 16,533 ) 
boxes 13,800 1,771 - - 15,571 
A significant fact and one which 


doubtless may have a greater bearing 
upon future exports is that a record 
breaking number of boxes of apples 
were sent abroad, total exports in 
boxes amounting to 416,266. The good 
showing in box exports the past sea- 
son is due to the relatively larger sup- 


ply of California and other western 
fruit. 

Chief receiving ports abroad were 
Liverpool, which took 48% of total 
American exports. London and Glas- 
gow were next in order. The United 
Kingdom got 85% of aggregate Amer- 


ican exports, some of which possibly 
might have found its way later to the 
continent. Germany bought nearly 
10%, and France slightly under 4%. 


————_—_—_—S——— 


Barley Conditions Indifferently Maintained. 


Complete returns from the barley 
growing states to American Agricul- 
turist indicate that the condition of 90 
points noted in June has declined to 86. 
This is due to unfavorable weather 
conditions, drouth in some sections and 
excessive rainfa!l in others, In states 
where barley is very largely. grown 
the condition is fairly high, except 
Oregon, Kansas, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. In these states the low condi- 
tion has brought down the general av- 
erage. However, in Iowa, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, three very large states, 
a slight decrease in condition is also 
noted. Below is given the acres under 
barley as reported by our correspond- 
ents and also the condition under date 
of July 1 

ACREAGE AND CONDITION 

Acres Cond 


OF BARLEY: 
Acres Cond 


NY 105,400 1 Ta 452,000 91 
Pa “ 8,800 87 Mo 2,000 65 
Tex 5,000 S83 Kan 158,000 70 
Ark 1,000 —-Neb 94,300 80 
Tenn 1900 9A ND 642,300 9 
W Va 900 90 SD 342,200 95 
Ky 1,000 — Cal 1,284,700 95 
oO 26,500 ST Ore 67,400 87 
Mich 45,000 99 Wash 149,000 95 
Ind 9,300 S82 Okla 14,600 91 
Til 19,000 91 Others 131,100 90 
Wis 485,900 93 es 
Minn 1,098,000 92 Total 5,235,300 86 





. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Conducted for this journal by Donald McIntosh, 
V 8, professor of veterinary seience at Lllinois college 
ef agriculture. 

Subscribers’ questions are answered in rotation 
free of charge, but for immediate personal advice by 
mail $1 should be inclosed, The prescriptions print 
ed below can be put up by any druggist, but reliable 
remedies for certain troubles are almost always 
named in our advertising columns and often can be 
advantageously employed for the very ailment in- 
quired about. 


Pimphigus—W. H. D., Mississippi, 


has two B P Rock hens that have a 
hard swelling between the eyes and 
bill, there is a little matter that forms 
on the swelling. Apply a little tinc- 
ture of iodine to the swelling every 
second day until the swelling disap- 
pears. 


Hard to Milk—F. E. L., Maryland, 


has a cow that is very hard to milk 
Can anything be done to make the 
opening of the teats larger? Use a 
milk tube to draw off the milk and 
in doing so the opening will become 
larger in time. 


Bloody Milk—E. G. B., New York, 
has a cow that has been giving bloody 
milk for several weeks. Bath the 
udder for fifteen minutes with cold 
water after each milking. Also give 
2 drams sulphate of iron at a dose 
twice a day in bran mash and con- 
tinue it for two weeks. 





S., Pennsylvania, has 
a mare that has the heaves and seems 
to have thumps when worked hard. 
Is there any cure? MHeaves is an in- 
curable disease, but the animal can 
be relieved by giving a tablespoonful 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic at a dose 
twice a day in bran mash and con- 
tinuing it for several months. 


Heaves—I. A. 





Tumors—W. S.. Pennsylvania, has a 


cow that has some !umps on her fore 
leg; they seem to be just under the 
skin. Mix 2 drams biniodide of mur- 


cury with 3 ozs lard. Rub on a little 





once a week until the lumps disap- 
pear. 

New York, has 
a horse that has a crusty substance 


under hock joints. What can be done 
for it? Mix 1 dram biniodide of .mer- 
cury with 2 ozs lard. Rub on a littk 





once a week and continue it until 
cured. 

Chronic Diarrhea—E. J. B., New 
York, has a horse six years old that 


bowels. Give 
copper at 

bran mash 
month or more 


is troubled with loose 
1% drams sulphate of 
dose once a day in small 
and continue it for a 
if needed. 


Loss of Wool—H. A. B., Maryland, 
has some sheep that lost part of their 


wool from being scabby. Will the 
wool grow on the places where the 
scabs are, the disease being cured? 


If the true skin is not broken the wool 
will grow on the parts again. 
. —_————_P 


Canadian Fruit Outlook—aA bulletin 
just published by the department of 
agriculture at Ottawa says reports 
covering June indicate that prospect 
for apples not quite so favorable; se- 


rious dropping, and general tone of 
advices places the crop at not mor 
than medium. But it is added that 


while the crops reported are not abov 

medium, the number of orchards i 

bearing is greatly in excess of las 
year, so the agregate may be much 
above that of last season. Pear bligh’ 
is developing seriously in the Niagara 
district and elsewhere. Apple buyers 
are already in the field making in- 
ugqiries. The Canadian crop will prob- 
ably show a large exportable surplus 
of early apples and a medium crop o. 
winter varieties. 





Packers are Cleaning House—Afte~ 
a few days spent inspecting Cnicag» 
stock yards and packing houses, Sec c< 
Agri Wilson has gone further west t»> 
Mo river points. He expressed satisfac 
tion over the sanitary conditions at th» 
Chicago packing houses, and announc- 
ed that the inspection under the new 
law will be established immediately in 
all houses where the conditions whic 
affect the sood product justify it. N 
inspection will be given to establish- 
ments where the sanitary conditions 
are not perfect. 
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GENERAL MARKETS. 








THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
When 


freight and commission charges. 
gold i» @ small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples. 

Evaporated apples should find a 
good outlet in Germany during the 
coming season. The German apple 
crop promises only a moderate yield, 
and American evap apples are in favor 
there. A wholesale dealer at Cologne 
writes American Agriculturist that 
market is bare of offerings and de- 
pending upon American apples, pro- 
phesying unusually strong demand. 

The July crop report of the Mich 
dept of state, says “winter apples will 
be very short. Yield of early apples 
about the average. Correspondents 
report a very heavy June drop of tree 
fruit.” 

The apple outlook in Nova Scotia is 
ng yet clearly defined. Prospects prior 
to June were exceedingly roseate and 
some growers then predicted a record 
breaking crop. Cold rains in June 
have brought down prospects mate- 
rially. A editorial representative of 
American Agriculturist has just re- 
turned from a visit to the Annapolis 
valley. He found many growers com- 
plaining of caterpillars and other in- 
sects doing damage. The crop is es- 
timated by orchardists te promise 
about the same as last year when 
shipments footed up 350,000 bbls. 
Exporters take a more optimistic view 
and say everything points to a larger 
yield of apples than was secured in ’05. 

Advices from Josephine co, Ore, say 
that fruit growers are expecting an- 
other good season. It is claimed one 
big orchardist has turned down an of- 
fer of $2 p bx, made by a N Y firm for 
“6 fcy apples. 

At New York, new stock is coming 
very freely but the quality . shows 
great irregularity and there is a wide 
margin in prices. Red Astrachans sell 
at 75¢@$1.75 p %-bbl basket, green 
stock 75¢@1.25, Jersey windfalls 1.50 


@2.50 p-bbl. 

At Chicago, new stock in good sup- 
ply, demand fair for fine’ stock. 
Transparents $3@3.75 p bbl, Red 


June 3@3.75, Strawberry 2.50@3, Early 
Harvest 2.50@3, Wine Saps 2.50@3. Old 
varieties mostly out of the market, a 
few being held at stiff prices. North- 


ern Spy 5@6, Russets 5. 


Beans. 

A correspondent in Oceana co, 
Mich, says the bean acreage there 
this season is large and the crop is so 
far doing well. A grower in Tuscola 
co, same state, says beans are coming 
on nicely. 

At New York, buyers are not aggres- 
sive but generally the market holds 
about steady with the possible ex- 
ception of pea beans which at times 
display weakness. Marrows sell at 
$3@3.05 p bu for choice, pea beans 
around 1.65, red kidneys 3@3.05, white 
kidney 3.15@3.25, black turtle 3.30@ 
3.40, yellow eye 1.50@1.60. 

At Chicago, market quite easy, of- 
ferings small, demand light. Choice, 
hand-picked pea beans $1.25@1.65 p 
bu, middlings 1.25@1.50, red kidnéy 3@ 
3.10, Cal lima 5@5.25 p 100 Ibs. 


Eggs. 


At New York, trade is not particu- 
larly active yet, supplies find a fair 
outlet. Demand seems to run largely 
to choice eggs. Fancy selected stock 
moves at 21@24c p doz, westerns 18@ 
18%c, southerns 15@16c, dirties 12@ 
l4c, checks 9@12c. 


At Boston, market for the most part 
holds firm with western firsts selling 
around 18c p doz, fancy hennery eggs 
bring 23@24c. 

At Chicago, trade holds up well with 
receipts about uniform. Good market 
for choice grades, poorer lots selling 
slowly. Fancy nearby 18c p doz, firsts 
14@1l6c, dirties 12@12%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Prospect for cranberries good at 
Williamstown, Gloucester Co, NW J. 

At New York, watermelons not in 
heavy supply and are selling well, 


Prices ranging 15@40c each. Pears 
are firm, southern stock moving at $3 









@6 p bbl. Plums easy at 150@2 p 
carrier. Md green plums =; 

p 10-lb bskt. Black cherries 50@60c p 
8-Ib bskt ,red and white 30@50c, cur- 
rants 6@8c p qt, strawberries (@l4c, 
blackberries 5@10c. Raspberries of- 
fered the public at attractive prices, 
quotations ranging 3@6c p qt, huckle- 
berries 8@13c p qt, gooseberries T@9c. 
Western cantaloups $2@4.50 p crate, 
southern 1@2.50. 

Ground Feed. 


At New York, prices generally sus- 
tained as far as spot feed is concerned. 
Market for western offerings some- 
what sluggish. City bran commands 
$20@21 p ton, middlings 22@23, screer- 
ings 60@85c p 100 Ibs, cottonseed 31 
p ton. 


Hay and Straw. 


At New York, good choice hay holds 
steady; demand for inferior offerings 
is not so brisk. Rye straw somewhat 
dull. Best timothy Lrings $19@20 p 
ton, clover mixed 1 116, clover 138@ 
14, shipping 11@12, long rye straw do, 
oat and wheat straw 8@9. 

At Boston, demand for hay fairly 
steady, with heavy offerings of the 
lower grades. Not much choice stock 
to be had. Choice hay $20 p ton, bulk 


of offerings 17@18, prime rye straw 12. 


@13, oat straw 8@8.50. 

At Chicago, market very firm. Of- 
ferings moderate with good demand 
for all grades. Choice timothy quoted 
at $14@15 p ton. Prairie 13@14, rye 
straw 6@6.50. 

Honey. 

Reports from the west say nothing 
definite can be learned of the size of 
the ’06 honeys crop until next month. 
In the middle sections and southwest 
however, it is believed conditions have 
generally been favorable and the out- 
put should prove ample. 


At New York, moderate supplies of 
comb honey coming from Fila. 
sells at 13@14c p Ib, southern extracted 
moves at 65@75c p gal, beeswax firm 
at 31@32c p Ib. 


Onions. 


Onions set crop will be light but of 
good quality. Large onions about 15% 
smaller acreage than last year. Growth 
is good, no lice noticed up to the sec- 
ond week in July.—[C. E. W., Dolton 
Station, Cook Co, IIL. 

At New York, strictly fancy onions 
meet with a fair inquiry at well-sus- 
tained prices. Recent offerings, how- 
ever, showed a marked lack of quality. 
Kentucky stock sells at $1.50@1.65 p 
bag. Va reds 3@38.75 p bbl, Va potato 
2.50@3, Va. whites 2.50@3.8°. N J 
whites 1@1.50 p bskt. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, offerings have proved 
liberal and buyers were enabled to 
bear down slightly on the market. 
However, arrivals cleaned up fairly 
well. Long Island and N J are now 
figuring conspicuously in shipments. 
The Va movement is well progressed. 
North Carolina shipments about over. 
Rose are quotable at $2@2.75 p bbl, 
Irish cobblers do, Chilis 1.75@2.25. 

At Chicago, market in good condi- 
tion. All old stock cleaned up and 
no surplus of the new crop, most sales 
at 85@90c p bu. Va Whites $3 p bu. 


Poultry. 

At New York, chickens have been 
selling well. Receipts not as large as 
many dealers had anticipated and 
some attribute this to the late, cold 
spring. Fair supplies of frozen poul- 
try coming from the west. Market 
generally cleaned up closely. Lige 
spring chickens sell at 20@22c p Ib, 
roosters 9c, turkeys 11@12c, spring 
ducks 14@15c, geese $1@1.50 p pr, pig- 
eons 25c. Fresh killed turkeys bring 
11@1l4c p Ib, springs 18@28c, fowls 12 
@l4c, squabs $1.50@3 p doz. 

Vegetables. 

The acreage of domestic cabbage in 
the southern part of Cook Co adjacent 
to Chicago write C. S. M. Van 
Deursen, is about the same as last 
year; crop not very promising, owing 
to some damage caused by maggots. 
Another correspondent in the Chicago 
territory located at Dolton, writes: 
Young plants starting nicely, but much 
frouble with maggots; about 300 a 
planted to this crop. 

At New York, corn $1@1.75 p 100, 
peppers 75c@$1.25 p bx, pears 7T5ic@ 
$1.50 p bskt, radishes 50@80c p 100 
behs. String beans 50c@$1 p ~bskt, 
rhubarb “50c@$1 p 100 bchs, spinach 
50c@$1 p bbl, squash 40c@$1 p bbi- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


cra, turnips 50@80c p 100 bchs, toma- 
toes 40@75c p carrier, or $150@2 p 
bx. Lettuce 40@80c p bbl, kale 40@ 
50c, horse-radish $4@5 p 100 Ibs, garlic 
4@5c p lb. Ege plants $1@2 p bx, 
caulifiower $1@2 p bbl, celery 25@50c 
p doz bchs, cukes $1@1.50 p %-bbi 
bskt, cabbage $3@4 p 100, carrots $2@ 
3.50 p 100 bchs, beets $1.50@2.25, as- 
paragus $2@4 p doz bchs, yams $4@5 
p bbl, sweet potatoes 7dc@$1.50 p 
bskt. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 








Batter. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Ohicage 
06.. 21 21% 20 
05... 21% 22 20% 
04... 18% 18% 17% 


At New York, market somewhat 
weaker, good demand better since 
lower prices are asked. Extra cmy 
20@21c p 1b, state dairy 18@20c, ren- 
ivated 16@18c, packing 14@16c. 

At Boston, prices for the most part 
are well sustained. Western cream- 
ery tubs bring 21@21%c p Ib; dairy 
shows a wider range. 

At Chicago little change in tone of 
market, generally steady. Trade good, 
stocks well kept down. Extra cmy 
19@20c p Ib, renovated 16@17c, dairy 
16@18c, packing 8@10c. 

The Cheese Market. 


At New York, receipts liberal, de- 
mand moderately active. Best grades 
sell quickly. Fey full cream 10@1llic 

Ib, half skims 8@9c, part skims 

7c, full skims 1@2c. 

At Boston, the demand is fully equal 
to current supplies. This in addition 
to continued strong advances from the 
interior results in a firm market. Best 
fe cheese brings 11@11%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, steady market contin- 
ues. Demand for best grades fair. 
Fey twins 10%@llic p Ib, daisies 11@ 
11%c, Swiss blocks llc, limberge- 
8%c, bricks 9@10c. 


Book Reviews. 








DwakF Fruit TREES—By F. A. Waugh, 
Professor of Horticulture and Land- 
scape Gardening, Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College. Illustrated, 125 
Pages, 5x7 inches, Cloth. Price 
Postpaid 50 Cents. Published by 
Orange Judd Company, New York. 


Nothing more striking has occurred 
in the development of agricultural af- 
fairs during the last decade than the 
rise of the amateur spirit. There are 
now thousands of people to whom 
farming and gardening is a pastime or 
a recreation. Many others, while still 
cultivating the soil for financial re- 
turns, confess that the money thus 
earned is the smallest reward of their 
labor. Everywhere there are village 
gardens, suburban home lots and 
private estates. The very type and 
model of all the operations on all these 
places is to be found in the garden of 
dwarf fruit trees. The suburban lot 
which would be crowded with two or 
three common Baldwin apple trees can 
easily accommodate forty or fifty 
dwarf trees bearing apples, pears, 
Plums, peaches, nectarines, and the 
whole list of hardy fruits. 

These dwarf trees have a very great 
advantage further in the fact that they 
come into bearing very early. One 
has to wait ten vears for fruit from a 
common apple tree, while a dwarf tree 
of the same variety will bear in three 
years. The fruit is also of the highest 
quality. Even in strictly commercial 
operations the dwarf trees have their 
plan. They make the best of “fillers” 
for temporary planting between per- 
manent standard trees in a new or- 
chard, and there are some commercial 
orchards of dwarf trees, particularly 
of péars, long and favorably known 
in America, as profit yielding enter- 
prises. 

All these advantages are enthusias- 
tically set forth in Prof Waugh’s new 
book. What is more important the 
book also tells, in’ detail, how these 
advantages are to be secured. In 
classing and readable style the propa- 
gation of the trees is described, their 
planting, pruning, care and general 
management. The work as a whole. is 
eminently practical and timely. It is 
fully and handsomely illustrated and 
subsequently bound in cloth. 
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. Can’t You Start 
. Your 


Gasolene Engine ? 


The fault is probably in the sparking devices. 
The batteries may be old or dried out, especially 
if they are so-called “dry” ies, or the 
spark coil may be out of order. An Edison Primary 
Battery will run the engine twice as long for a 
dollar's worth as any dry battery. It doesn’t tire 
out and stop the engine, but stands up to its work 
to the end of its guaranteed life. Then an Edison 
Renewal makes it good as new, there is no waste. 

The Edison Spark Coil is wound with larger wire 
than others and saves the battery. It is the sim- 
plest made and has nothing to adjust. It wae 
invented by Thomas A. Edison. Price reduced 
ume $3.25 to $2.50. Write for Book, “ Battery 


EDISON 


MFG. CO., 

32 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
31 Union Square, New York, 

304 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
















A KEYSTONE 
WATER WELL OUTFIT 


Will earn you more money than 


A $10,000 FARM. 


Everybody uses water. A drilled well is the only 
means of penetrating bed-rock: tog obtain a pure, 
cold and exhaustable supply. 

Catalog No. 1, will tell you all about it. 


KEYSTONE DRILLER CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


It’s Your Buggy 35= 


It belongs to 7h gy It 
use for THIRTY DAY . Write 
@s and we will send it. Fur- 
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promise 
‘ht two years, backed b 
6 k deposit of 5.008 


only fact that does 
this.. Bu from and save money. Write 
for our fall lars. 

The St., Cimotanati. 0. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


with wide tires dou ble the use- 
ness of fi 





Cheaper than re- 
pairing old wheels. Catalogue/ree. 


EMPTR2E MFG. CO., Box 106A Quincy, Til, 


MAKE A GOOD INCOME 


Start in business for youresif h you 
have saved a ee money ond would Tike = 
rt @ profitable business, we can show you how 
make meek mere in THE WELL DRILLING BL giNEsS 
than you can n the same capital invested in any 
other way. This business is in ite infancy and there a 
reat demand for the drilling of Water, Oi and Gas wells 
and deep blast holes for rock excavation. 
Write for Catalog No. F 23 and full partio- 
are and proofs of the above statements. 


Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, 
At Right Prices. 


Saw Mills *%= 


Trimmers, Lath and Shingle Mills. Send for Ca . 
American Sew Mill Mich. Co., 120 Hope St. ,Hackettstown, N. J. 
New York Office 605 Engineering Building. 
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Stay on the Farm. 


CHARLES H. WHARTON, 


“yy 


56 





My boy, when the changes of fortune 
Make life on the farm seem in vain, 
When the crops by the drouth have 
been blighted, 
And the harvest of hay and of 
grain 
Wields little for hard work and worry, 
No reason you have for alarm. 
Don’t try other work that’s no better, 
But stay where you are—on the 
farm. 


Hasten not to the strange, distant city, 
To its sin and its vice and its shame, 
The traps set to snare truth and virtue, 
ij Oft hidden ‘neath pleasure’s fair 
“name. 
Suffer not in the prime of young man- 
} hoo 
; To be defeated by failure’s strong 
j arm, 
But preserve both your health and 
; good name, sir, 
And ever remain on the farm, 


There’s the air of true freedom about 


you, 
There’s joy in the bright, sunny day, 
In the blooming of orchards and 
pastures, 
In the perfume of newly mown hay. 
You'll miss the blue hills and the 
woodlands, 
» And your life will be robbed of its 
charm 
If you flee from the wheat field and 
meadow 
And leave once for all the old farm. 


Love the snow and the rain and the 
sunshine, 
The peace of this calm, quiet life; 
Too many who leave Mother Nature 
Go down in the vortex of strife. 
Woo hopes of the highest and bright- 
; est; 
By strength of the heart and the 
arm, 
Write success in 
pasture, 
And stay where you should—on the 
farm. 


Worse Than the Measles. 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


the furrow and 





Teddy was pouting. Aunt Helen was 
singing, trying to sing the pouts away, 
so she said. But either the music of 
Aunt Helen’s voice, music which Ted- 
dy. dearly loved, or his own good tem- 
per coming back to him, made first 
one corner of his mouth turn up, then 
the other; so that by the time Aunt 
Helen’s hat was securely pinned on, 
“Smiling Face,’’ Aunt MHelen’s. pet 
name for Teddy when he was in his 
usual good humor, was hunting for 
his cap. 

“What! want to go with me?” Aunt 
Helen exclaimed, in a surprised tone, 

“Yes, if you please,” was Teddy's 
rather timid answer. 

“T shall be very glad of your com- 
pany. I am going up on the hill to 
watch my little goldfinches.” 

Aunt Helen’s voice was so bright 
and cheery that Teddy could not help 
wondering if she ever had pouted 
when things went wrong. 

“I think I did have a spell of it, 
once on a time,’”’ Aunt Helen replied 
in rather a musing tone of voice, when 
Teddy ventured to question her. 

“But you never do, now!” Tedd’ys 
tons was so confident that Aunt Helen 
hastened to assure him that pouting 
is a disease, worse, even, than the 
measles or scarlet fever and that it is 
contagious, just as they are. 

“How did you find that out?” ques- 
tioned Teddy. 

“Well, I think I found it out when 
I was quite a little girl. I had spells 
of pouting just like a little boy I know 
of. One day my cousin Margaret 
came to visit me. I wanted to take 
her out in the ‘woods to see my pet 
squirrel. My mother did not think it 
wise for me to go that day, as I had 
been sick all night. So down I sat and 
pouted. I knew it would not do any 
good, or make my mother change her 
mind—it never did. But Mr Pout 
pounced right down on my face when 
my mother said “no,” and there he 
stayed. 

“Pretty soon I looked at Margaret, 
who stood by the window, and to my 
surprise, she was pouting, also. I 


did not understand how that could be, 

for no one had said “no” to her. 
“Then a very strange thought came 

into my head. 


I imagined that Mr 


AAA TAANATE AS 


1 
‘YOUNG AND OL 


“Pout must have jumped from my face 


to Margaret’s. I went to the mirror. 
My face looked just like Margaret’s, 
and I at once concluded that pouting 
must be catching. I asked my mother 
and she assured me that I was right. 

“I think I began to recover from 
the disease on that day. I thought 
how bad it was going to be for a little 
girl like me to be the means of mak- 
ing other little girls so very unpleas- 
ant to look at.” 

“What did tyou do, Aunt Helen?” 
Teddy’s voice was full of eager in- 
terest. 

“The cure was very simple,” Aunt 
Helen replied. ‘‘Every time Mr Pout 
came creeping along I called upon 
Sunny Face to chase him away. An@ 
very soon, to my surprise, I found that 
just a change of thought was all that 
was necessary to effect the change of 
looks.” 

“lL am going to try it, 
Helen. 


too, Aunt 


It will be almost like playing 
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An Appeal to the Aesthetic. 
_W. B. T. 

I am a dweller in the city and a 
sojourner in the country. My view 
point is that of the average summer 
guest in country districts, but in voic- 
ing it I am conscious that I run -the 
risk of giving mortal offense. The 
truth of the matter is the average 
farmer is too much lacking in an ap- 
preciation of the importance of the 
esthetic side of life. 

More and more’ the people of the 
cities flock to the country for the sum- 
mers. This year more than ever be- 
fore, the trend of these guests is to 
quiet, beautiful spots as much away 
from city infiuences and city. life as 
possible. The appeal to these people 
is from the natural beauties combined 
with the good air and the pure food 
which the country offers. None of 
these alone is sufficient to draw them; 





“I WENT TO THE MIRROR—MY FACE LOOKED JUST LIKE MARGARET'S” 


a game,” Teddy exclaimed, as they 
started out the door, hand in hand. 





True Greatness. 
E. W: 





You say your life is cabin’d, cribb’d, 
confined— 

No room for greatness of the heart or 
mind? , 
Nay, nay, not so! 
ways true, 


One thing is al- 





You may do greatly what you have 
to do. , 
“It broadens one’s horizon so to 


speak, does it not,” inquired the man 
who was studying municipal condi- 
tions, “to serve the city in the capac- 
ity of alderman?” 

“I don’t know that,’”’ answered the 
other man; “but I have noticed that 
it generally broadens his equator.’””— 
[Chicago Tribune. 


Trouble is the only 
for weighing friendship. 





reliable scale 


there must be the combination. This 
is a point which farmers are very apt 
to lose sight 9f They will advertise 
the good air and the show places of 
natural scenery, or the good, fresh 
food which they have to offer, but 
they seem to forget that in their own 
home surroundings they must com- 
bine all these things which are to 
draw amd hold the summer guest. 


HOME BEAUTY A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


As a matter of good business in- 
vestment it pays to beautify the 
home. No class of people have the 
natural opportunities that farmers 
have and no class of people so utterly 
ignore, or, perhaps I should say, fail 
to appreciate their possibilities. Drive 
through the country in any direction 
and note how barren the farm houses 
are. Why? Because the man of the 
house never has time to do a little 
landscape gardening. Because he does 


not consider this germane to the 
problem of making the farm pay. Be- 
cause in nine times out of ten, he 





is a little ashamed to be seen puttering 
with plants and flowers. 

To-day, as never before, farm 
real estate is being sought for 
summer homes by people of mod- 
erate means. Such property will se}! 
100 times quicker if the home sur- 
roundings are attractive. These peo- 
pie are coming -into our rural dis- 
tricts and are doing much to show the 
possibilities of natural*beauty in the 
home surroundings, and what their 
influence will be, time will show. It 
cannot help but be for good. 

The expense in time of setting out 
judiciously a few ornamental trees 
(and they may be wild trees, costing 
nothing but the labor of digging) is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the 
results to be attained. The bare wall 
of a house becomes a thing of beauty 
if covered with the crimson rambler 
rose. The expense? Almost nothing. 


AN EXAMPLE OF SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS. 


It was my fortune, or il! fortune, 
not long since to drive some six or 
seven miles along what had been a 
beautiful country road, until the tele- 
phone company was granted the right 
to set its poles. The one motive sought 
by telephone and telegraph companies 
is to run their wires in the straightest 
line possible and effectually to pre- 
vent any present or future interfer- 
ence with these wires. If they mus: 
sacrifice a beautiful tree for this pur- 
pose it is cut as quickly as the farme 
grubs up hard-hack in his pasture 
Along this road in question the com- 
pany had cut out all under brush by 
the roadsides to prevent young trees 
from ever attaining a hight sufficient 
to reach their wires. Beautiful elm 
after elm had been slashed ruthlessly, 
in some cases all the imbs on the side 
overhanging the street being taken off 
The result was six miles of road from 
which every attractive feature had 
been removed. It had previously been 
a deligntrul drive for summer guests 
in the village. Now the sun beats 
down and it is a scorching, dusty read, 
shunned by all who drive for pleasure. 

A little appreciation of the esthetic 
value of the roadside shrubbery on 
the pagt of the tree warden of that 
town would have been dollars and 
cents in the town’s treasury. He had 
the right to dictate as to what should 
and should not be cut by the tele- 
phone company. He could have made 
that comvany cross the road with 
their wires when necessary to. avoid a 
beautiful tree. He could have pre- 
vented absolutely their touching the 
roadside shrubbery. In_ short, he 
could have preserved to the town, the 
beauty of that one road and at the 
same time inflicted no great hardship 
on the telephone company. 

It is not the great natural scenic 
beauties which give the greatest charm 
to country villages. It is the natural 
adaptation of shrub and tree, of vine 
and flower, to its environment and 
beautifying of home places and coun- 
try roads which make each town dear 
to the guests who annually seek it. 
I, as a summer guest, would urge the 
formation of civic clubs in town and 
village. I would urge that they take 
up these problems and begin a cam- 
paign of education which shal! in the 
end result in a beautiful country made 
more beautiful by a cultivated ap- 
preciation of the beautiful in common 
things. 


-_— 


Results from Child’s Garden—When 
a chilé I was given a tiny little piec 





of garden for my very own. At first 
I grew mustard and cress, onions 
f-om sets and a few other simp! 


things. As I grew older the space 
was made larger and I was allowed to 
do things in the general garden 
When I was a good lump of a boy | 
was taught to prune and was turned 
loose upon the fruit trees, vines and 
bushes. The love for plants, large 
and small, thus instilled has snaped 
my life tastes. Today I take interest 
in everything that grows and combin« 
the keenest pleasure with my busi- 
ness: horticulture. Judging from my 
experience the surest, safest and pleas- 
antest way to keep a boy or a girl upo!: 
a farm is to arouse in him or her an 
interest for farm life in the way I was 
led. With a mind filled full of love 
for the true and the good the child or 
the man will, find nothing of interest 
in evils of any kind.—[M. G. K., Ont 


“Handy people are often seriously 
handicapped by their very versatility.” 





“Small natures never make big mis- 
takes.” 
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The Beet and How to Serve it. 


R. M. FLETCHER BERRY. 

The value of the beet has‘ become 
more generally recognized the past 
decade because of its proven capacity 
as @ Sugar-producer. While there is 
a greater proportion of sugar in ser- 
tain varieties of béets than in others, 
all beets contain more sugar than 
most vegetables and this fact mrst be 
taken into consideration when reckon- 
ing its food vatue for human beings. 
There is comparatively little of the 
nitrogenous element in the beet the 
mineral and carbonaceous elements 
forming its bulk ‘value. The mineral 
constituents of foods enrich both bone 
and blood and from time immemorial 
the red beet’s ability to feed and stim- 
ulate the blood has been accepted as a 
proven fact. But the beet has too 
much sugar in it to be indulged in 
other than sparingly by those with a 
tendency to stoutness. Avoid using 
vinegar with beets as it renders value- 
less the iron in them. 

AS GREENS. 

Save the young beets thrown aside 
when thinning out the beds and wash 
very clean. If the roots are large 
enough to cook, scrape them. Other- 
wise cut them off close to the leaves. 
Cook with very little water. Have it 
boiling, as for spinach, and cook the 
greens from 20 to 50 minutes, varying 
with their condition. Drain and chop 
fine, returning to the colander to 
steam a few minutes, then serve with 
butter, pepper and salt. If meat is 
not used at the meal serve with the 
greens hard-boiled eggs sliced. Other- 
wise omit, since eggs and meat have 
virtually the same food values. Lemon 
juice served with the greens is more 
dainty and has better results than vin- 
egar, if an acid is preferred. The 
leaves of the white beets at maturity 
may also be used as greens. 

BOILED. 


Be careful in preparing beets not to 
break the skin and thus lose the rich 
juices. Also, trim off the finest root- 
lets, only, and leave sufficient of the 
leaf-stalks to. prevent similar loss. 
Place in fast-boiling water, time of 
cooking varying with the age of the 
vegetable. Young beets should require 
not over an hour but old ones may 
with benefit be boiled for over two. 
Avoid as far as possible pricking to 
test tenderness. When done place in 


cold water and rub off the skin. Slice 
thin, dice or quarter, if beets are 
young, and replace on stove with a 


lump of butter, salt and pepper and a 
little sugar if they seem to lack flavor. 
When well mixed serve hot. 

BOILED WITH CREAM SAUCE. 

On returning hot, sliced beets to the 
stove pour over them a cream sauce 
made with 1 tablespoon soft butter 
rubbed smooth with 1 tablespoon 
flour, stirring in gradually 1 cup milk. 
Flavor with:pepper and salt and after 
letting simmer one or two minutes, 
serve. Rich, thick cream in simple 
form may be used instead. 

BEET WITH LEMON JUICE OR ONION. 

As a variation, have ready a small, 
fine-cut onion heating in a saucepan 
with 1 tablespoon butter and in this 
toss the cubed or sliced beets, adding, 
if liked, a pinch of nutmeg, with salt 
and pepper. The onions may be 
omitted, adding, instead, the juice of 
half a lemon with a little sugar. 
Cream may be substituted for the but- 
ter. 


ESCALLOPED. 


Cold boiled beets may be minced, 
then placed in alternating layers in a 
baking-dish with bread crumbs or 
chopped potatoes and onions and a 
little parsley. Place crumbs and but- 
ter on top and bake till brown. You 
may vary this farther by using cheese 
instead of onion. 

REHEATING COLD BOILED BEETS. 


These may readily be re-heated by 
Placing in a small collander~ over 
boiling water or in a saucepan -with 
very little water, serving with butter 
as if fresh boiled. 


BAKED. 


Baked beets require longer cooking 
but have a much better flavor than 
boiled. Prepare as for boiling and 
after wiping well bake like potatoes. 
Two hours will be required for me- 
dium-sized beets, longer for larger or 
old beets. By pinching, as with pota- 
toes, their condition may be tested. 
When done they may be sliced and 


MOTHERS AND 


served with butter or any of the meth- 

ods used for boiled beets, or with 

whipped cream and lemon juice. 
MASHED WITH CREAM. 

After baking or boiling soft, mash, 
adding a little salt and pepper, then 
1 tablespoon lemon juice and last 1 
cup whipped cream. 


TWO FINE SALADS. 


A diced beet salad may be served 
attractively by adding to the beets 
chopped, cold, boiled potatoes or car- 
rots, hard-boiled egg and a very little 
onion. Chopped celery is seldom 
amiss with beets and nuts may be 
substituted for egg. Toss this up with 
2 tablespoons melted butter or olive 
or peanut oil and serve on lettuce, 
cress, or cabbage-heart leaves, with 
lemon juice. 

For a different form of salad scoop 
out the centers of good-sized, cold, 
boiled or baked beets, filling with 
chopped nuts and celery, chopped cu- 
cumbers, string beans, or any other 
vegetable “‘left-overs,” serving on let- 
tuce with mayonnaise. Slices of hard- 
boiled egg may be added if nuts are 
not used. 


-_— 





Why Borrow of To-morrow? 


LALIA MITCHELL. 





Whisper this for the world to know, 
O, winds as you go your way: 
"Tis folly to borrow a grief of to- 
morrow, 
There’s only, to-day, 
’Tis error in terror 
To cringe or to cower— 
We've only the present, 
This one little hour. 


White Sugar Wines. 


JULIET HITE GALLAHER 


to-day! 








To one gallon mashed grapes add 
1 qt boiling water. Let stand over 
night and strain. To each gal juice 
add 8 lbs white sugar. Let it ferment, 
then bottle and seal. 

PARSNIP. 

To 1 gal sliced parsnips add four 
gals cold water. Boil hard for 1 hour, 
strain and add 1I2 libs-~white sugar. 
Before getting cold, add 2 tablespoons 
good yeast. 

BLACKBERRY CORDIAL. 

Set the berries over a moderate fire 
and let simmer until they fall to pieces. 
Strain through a jelly bag and to pt 
juice allow 1 Ib sugar, cinnamon, 
cloves and mace to taste. Boil 15 
minutes and strain a second time. Set 
away to cool. When quite cold, add to 
each pt syrup a wineglass of best 
brandy. Bottle, cork tight and keep 


.in a cool place. 
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Canning Sweet Corn—Select corn not 


over ripe or too green; a little prac- 
tice will show which is right. Cut 
from cob and put in granite kettle 
with just a little more salt than would 
be good for the table, then boil for 
15 minutes, put in glass jars and seal 
tightly. Keep in a cool, dark place, 
When wanted put in granite kettle, 
cover with cold water and beat but do 
not let it boil. When hot, drain off 
water and then wash and it is ready 
to prepare for the table.—[Mrs S&S. 
D. L. 


Cottage Cheese prepared from skim 


milk and enriched with cream is a 
cheap, digestible and nutritious food, 
and when the materials for its prep- 
aration are produced on the farm it is 
one of the most economical foods that 
can be used. At 2c p qt for skim milk 
and 35c p qt for cream, cottage cheese 
compares favorably with meats at lic 
p lb.—[Bul 92, Minn Sta. 


Making Tough Meat Tender—tTry 


soaking In weak vinegar a dav or over 
night. The acid cuts and softens the 
tough fiber. It may. also be made 
tender by soaking in buttermilk. It 
should be changed often if kept any 
length of time and thoroughly washed 
before cooking.—[L. E. B. 








One Way with Wine—For 1 gal take 
1 at fruit juice, 8 tbs sugar, and come 
plete the gal with water, or better, 
pour water over the fruit, from which 
the juice has been pressed, press again 
and make up the gallon with this. If 
put In a jug to ferment, measure your 
jug and make enough to fill and a 
little more with which to fill as it 
works over. Place in the cellar un- 





DAUGHTERS 


Milk pails should be cleansed daily with 
a solution of hot water and Ivory Soap. 

This will keep them clean and sweet—ab- 
solutely free from impurities. 


Hot water alone will not do. 


Nor will 


any other soap than Ivory. 

There are a hundred other ways in which 
Ivory Soap can be used — for the toilet; the 
bath; for fine laundry purposes and to give 

. new beauty to laces, curtains, cut glass, silver, 
brasswork, rugs and furniture. 


There is no “free (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 


That is 


why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skia, 


Ivory Soap 
9944g~ Per Cent. Pure 








=== 





corked and watch it, filling up often 


until fermentation ceases, then cork 
and let stand for 4 or 6 mos, 
and then bottle if you like. We use 


coffee crush sugar and any kind of 
fruit preferred. We have grape wine 
which was made by the above receipt 
in 1854 or 1855, and currant and 
blackberry wine 15 and 20 years old.— 
[Relict, Mass. 





Dost thou love life? Then do not 
squander time, for that is the stuff 
life is made of.—[Ben Franklin. 





A man always making excuses 
leaves himself no time to make any- 
thing else. 


Business based upon friendship 
threatens both; friendship based upon 
business strengthens both. 





“If a good face is a letter of recom- 
mendation, a good heart is a letter of 
credit.”—[ Bulmer. 

Never undervalue yourself — the 
world will do that for you. 

















Mr Dominique, with the afd of some 
feather dusters, has disguised himself 
as another member of the barnyard 
family preparatory to attending a 
fancy dress party. 








Appeared serially in Good 
Heusekceping during 
1906, sow printed as « 
beautiful gift book. 


THE 
BRIDE’S 








PRIMER 


The drawings, by FP. Strothmann, 
ere printed in colors end mach en- 
larged from the original size in the 


Dimensions of the book . oy 
fe Seeses. a text, by on —4 . 
rgess, 6 wi 
charming talk toe Brides by Tom Mas- 
son, of e 
tt mak, ft for a bride —any bride 
gees sows Detrott Pree. ress. 
One of the most novel and original publications of 
the year. Kvery Evening, Wilmington, Del. 
It is « large, elaborate, extravagant work, with mag- 
nificent coloreé ill 4 and ins wi 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 
has been 





magazine. 





as well as fun. 
The work is one of the most interesting t ’ 

a in gang e day. Jat : anetee Civentce. 

is not amu. ate v m 4 

not only a very ing , ¥ Weald: 





No bride should be without it. N. ¥. Globe. 
Price, bound in paper boards - - $1.50 
Price, edition de luxe, cloth cover 

in four colorsand gold - - $2.50 


Address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Gelling Agents, - - 489 Lafayette St., H. ¥. 























See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
























































































Full Value from Hired Help—iV 


MILFORD W. FOSHAY. 


{The third of these practical talks was 
printed in the issue of July 7. The series 
started in the issue of June 23. Don't 
miss une of them.—The Editor.] 

“Rob, what do you think? I paid 
fift; dollars interest yesterday and am 
mightly pleased “about it;” and Abe 
looked his satisfaction at the neigh- 
bors who had gathered with him for 
another chat. 

“Oh, that’s all right—every man to 
his liking,”” Rob answered, with some 
caution, for Abe’s face showed that he 
had something more to say. 

“Yes, and I paid the principal, too, 
and cleaned up -five hundred on the 
transaction,’”’ Mr Brose announced. 

“Then you're just the man to do the 
borrowing! Your success offers no 
temptation to me.” 

“I don’t mind saying that if it hadn’t 
been for the sudden rise in the market, 
I'd have lost the five hundred, so that 
lets the wind out of my puffball, I 





‘HE SPILLED A FOURTH OF IT.” 


suppose. In that case, I should have 
to borrow to pay off my men,” con- 
tinued Abe. 

“Did you have them put in full time 
every day?” Tom asked, shrewdly. 

“No, I didn’t. The nature of the 
work wouldn't allow it,” promptly re- 
sponded Abe. 

“Then I wouldn’t take hold of that 
kind of work,” Tom declared. “Right 
there is where the hired man ceases 
to pay, Whether vou have one or a 
dozen. It’s the time they waste that 
knocks the profits off.” 

“Well, I hadn’t thought much about 
that,” Abe replied, meditatively. “I 
rather think my men waste a good 
deal of time, take it the year through.” 

“Yes, and by no fault of their own, 
probably,” Tom _ rejoined. “put I 
didn’t mean to apply that so directly 
to you as it sounds,” he added hast- 
ily. “I only meant to say that I have 
noticed that such is often the case.” 

“Oh, you needn’t take anything 
back,” Abe laughed. “If it strikes me 
good and hard perhaps I'll improve my 
ways.” 

“A man told me the other day,” 
Tom went on, “that when the year 
was up his hired help would have 
cleared a hundred dollars more than 
himself. Mine will not,” he conclud- 
ed, significantly. 

“How do you manage?” Rob asked, 


TALK I 


interestedly, while the rest showed 
that they, too, were listening. 

“Not by working them any harder 
than I would want to work myself, I 
want to say, before I am misunder- 
stood,” said Tom. “A decent day’s 
work is all I wish from any man, but 
I intend to have that laid out ready 
for him every time. This is really the 
secret of making a mun pay—of being 
able to afford the help one really 
ought to have. It’s all in the plan- 
ning.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Abe said 
doubtfully. “I’m inclined to believe in 
the saying that if you want men to 
do good work it must be ‘Come,’ and 
not ‘Go’.” 

“Well, I'll take that with a -grain 
of allowance,” Tom drawled. “It’s 
good enough advice when you have to 
hustle round in the morning to know 
what you are going to do during the 
day; but if you have the work all 
planned, and the man knows exactly 
what he is to get at first thing in the 
morning, he’ll be out in the field while 
you attend to the things abouf the 
buildings. Of course you can’t lie abed 
and expect him to be out on time, but 
if you’re on hand, he’ll get away in 
short order after breakfast when he 
knows precisely what is expected of 
him” 


“Provided he is through with the 


chores,” Abe remarked. 

“My man doesn’t do chores,” Tom 
declared, significantly. 

“Why not?” 

“They are too important. It’s the 


same with farming as with any other 
business—the man who looks after the 
details is the man who succeeds. A 
hired man, with rare exceptions, will 
do chores wastefully, if for no other 
reason, because he is in a hurry to get 
to his larger work. I look after the 
little things so as not to interfere with 
him.” And Tom smiled. : 

“Well, that’s a new wrinkle and, per- 
haps, worth paying attention to,” Abe 
said. “Of course when I have some- 
thing extra on hand and half a dozen 
men to direct, I usually have some- 
body detailed to look after the chores 
exclusively.” 

“Oh, that’s a different proposition. 
I was speaking of the ordinary way of 
making a hired man pay his ‘keep’ 
and wages. There is no: reason why 
he should not be provided with some- 
thing to do all the time, as well as a 
man in a machine shop.” 

“I believe that is where I’ve missed 
it, more than at any other point,” Abe 
acknowledged. “It ought to help one 
keep ahead of his work, too.” 

“Sure!” Tom replied, emphatically. 
“If there’s anything I hate it is to be 
driven by my work. When that’s the 
case you're always in a hurry and no 


leisure for anything. I like to have 
my work so that if a visitor comes 
I can treat him decently, and not 


>? 


make it look as if he were in the way. 

“IT agree with Tom,”’ Rob said, “that 
it’s planning rather than hustling 
round that counts. I had my atten- 
tion brought to that phase of turning 
off work, several years ago. A neigh- 


bor died and the interment was to 
take place eleven.miles away. A large 
number of use drove to the cemetery 


and then were invited to take lunchon 
at a relative’s of the deceased. There 
wasn’t time to feed the horses—(it 
wasn’t necessary, anyhow)—but we 
watered them. It did not appear con- 
venient to drive to the trough, so the 
host carried the water. He would not 


- permit us to assist,-and went back and 


forth from the pump to the horses in 
the dead run. He would fill the pail 
full, and- then his haste spilled a forth 





AT THE OLD HOME IN HAYING 


TIME 


T OVER 


of it by the time he reached an ani- 
mal. It seemed as if he’d kill him- 
self if he kept that motion up until 
the horses were all waited on, and it 
distressed us. I spoke about it, and 
Jim Butterfield answered in his quiet 
way: 

“Don’t you worry. I’ve known him 
for twenty years and never saw him 
off a run yet, except when he was 
sitting down. If he’d go just fast 
enough to keep from spilling the water 
he’d carry as much in four trips is 
he does now in five, and so would get 
through soon. ‘Make your head save 
your heels’ is a chunk of wisdom 
worth swallowing.” 

“I believe it’s just there that effici- 
ency comes in,” remarked Tom, 

“IT believe it, too,” Mr Summers de- 
clared. “Bustle isn’t business all the 
time. That man you were talking 
about, Mr Evans, is a type of a good 
many who do not have time to look 
after the retails which, I agree with 
Mr Stearns, are so important. Those 
are the people who are so rushed that 
they never get their machinery under 
cover, and lose more in its wear and 
tear than they gain by their haste.” 

“Yes, and the next after them is 
the man who buys every new imple- 
ment that is put on the market,” Rob 
said. 

“I was thinking of that, too,” Mr 
Summers went on. “I believe a per- 


son-loses if he does not have enough | 


good tools to do his work with, but I 
knew.a man who could not resist the 
temptation,to buy everything that an 
agent showed him, just to see how it 
would work. Among other things, he 
bought a set of jacks and trucks for 
moving houses. To be sure, he lived 
immediately outside the village, and 
once in a while a house had to be 
moved; but as long as I knew him, he 
only got one job. The trucks worked 
beautifully, but they haven’t paid for 
themselves yet, so far as I know. 
And all the time, mind you, he was 
trying to farm.” 

“And, I suppose, between the two 


stools he fell to the ground?” Tom 
asked, 
“Yes. It would have been much 


better for him if he~had done as Ben 
Browne did. Guess you didn’t know 
Ben? Well, he had a tendency toward 
machinery that he couldn't control, 
but he was shrewd enough to see what 
he ought to do. He became an agent, 
sold his farm and moved to the vil- 
lage, where he kept a stock of imple- 
ments and he made it pay.” 

“That shows a man ought to follow 
what he is adapted to,” Abe said. 


“I’m bound to do more business tha: 
a farm affords, ‘but I like a country 
life and so take to something etha: 
keeps me out in the air.” 

“Yes, but if a person, especially a 
young fellow, wants to get into the 
city, better let him go, at least unti! 
he learns his lesson. He will never 
make a good farmer while thinking 
that he could do something else to 
more advantage,’ Tom asserted. 

“I know of a good illustration of 
that,” Mr Summers said. “A friend 
of mine has three sons. The father 
looked to the eldest as his natural suc- 
cessor on the farm, but it soon devel- 
oped that the youngster did not take 
to it. His father was annoyed about 
it, and wasn’t willing to help much in 
any other way. But the boy had it in 
him and. worked his way through a 
special school, his father helping him 
a little and grumbling a whole lot 
Then the boy went into the vfllag 
grocery, but soon he wanted some- 
thing bigger and went to the city 
There he got clerical work at a mer: 
pittance, but he liked it better than 
farming and hung to it. In time, his 
faithfulness told, he got into a bank 
and went on up until now, his father 
is proud enough of him. 

“The second boy took to machinery, 
and nothing but a steam engine would 
satisfy him. He’s-a success, too. My 
friend thought he would have t 
adopt someone to run the farm, but 
when the third boy came along h: 
took to it with all his might, and has 
developed the old farm into a fine 
modern place. The father says that 
his experience teaches him that God 
knows a great -deal better’ tha 
a parent what a boy ought to do, and 
that a father does best for the boy 
and the world when’ he cultivates th 
seed the Lord has planted, Instead of 
trying to root it up and put something 
else in its place.” 

“Yes, of course, society is best 
served and developed in that way,’ 
Rob said, but with an air that showed 
there’ was a slight reservation in his 
remark. “The world would be a poky 
place if all followed one calling; and 
still, I like to see a man think that 
what he is at is a little the best job in 
creation.” 

“You can’t get him to do his best 
unless he does.’”’ Tom answered. “But 
then, he doesn’t have to be so narrow 
as not to be able to see that someone 
else might think the same of different 
work.” 

“One trouble with farmers is, that, 

{To Page 59.] 
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dress - goods. 


without fading. 


Simpson - Eddystone 


Silver Greys 


Fast color is not merely a name but 
a splendid reality in these dependable 


They wash repeatedly 
Appropriate to wear 


any time of year. 


| FEDDysTONE. 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Silver Greys. 
Three generations of Simpsons 


have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS the Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 

















| DISFIGURED WITH ECZEMA. 


| Brushed Scales From Face Like Powder~ 
Under Physicians Grew Worse— 
Cuticura Works Wonders, 


“I suffered with eczema six months. 
I had tried three doctors, but did not 
get any better. It was on my body and 
on my feet so thick that I could hard- 
ly put a pin on me without touching 
eczema. My face was covered, my 
eyebrows came out, and then it got in 
my eye. I then went to another doc- 
tor. He asked me what I was iaking 
for it, and I told him Cuticura. He 
said that was a very good thing, but 
that he thought that my face would be 
marked for life. But Cuticura did its 
work, and my face is now just as 
clear as it ever was. I told all my 
friends about my remarkable cure. I 
feel so thankful I want everybody far 
and wide to know what Cuticura can 
do. It is a sure cure for eczema. Mrs 
Emma White, 641 Cherrier Place, 








Camden, N. J., April 25, 1905.” 


OF THE MAKING 
OF BOOKS 


There fs no end. We have made some good 
ones especially suited for farmers. Books that 
will help every farmer to make more out of his 
farm. ©“ Write for our complete catalog. We 
have volumes of standard fiction, history 
travel, poetry, etc. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y¥. 
arquette Building, Chicago, IL 
Springfield, Mass. 


A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


When writing to an advertiser is to say: 
«I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” Try it the next time. 
You'll get a more prompt reply than 
you ever did before. 

















Our Pattern Offer. 





little 


No 4728—A dainty apron 
which is quite simple for any mether 
to make is shown here. [It has tucks 





No 4728—Pretty Apron fos Children, 
2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
in pointed yoke effect and shoulder 
caps which may be made of lace, em- 
broidery or the tucked material. 
Younger children always look well in 
the full unbelted loose aprons and 
this is no exception to the rule. The 
front and back are alike in having 
the yoke outlined by tucks and shap- 
ing is given by the underarm seams. 


No 4773—In this age of shirt waists 
the small boy is not forgotten, but 
comes in for his share of this useful 
article. The. design shows a waist 
made most simply, with pointed yoke 





_No 4773—Onuting Shirt for the Boy, 
8, 10, 32, 14 and 16 years. 


in back and a pocket on the left side 
in front. It is modelied after 
‘father’s” shirt of the outing species 
and will therefore please the lad. The 
collar may be made on the shirt or 


omitted and Eton collars substituted. 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
Address Pattern Department, 


each. 





When | Can Spell Good as You. 


No more need you be 
ashamed of or displeezed with me, 
and no more need you on me frown 
as of’t you do when I fall down; 
Not ’eos I can’t subtract or add, 
but just becos my spelling’s bad. 
You knew, pa, pa, when I took exams, 
it's kawsed me manny silent _ Kwams 
to think the hfe marks that I got 
in other studies went for not. 
My reeding’s good, my riting’s fare, 
can’t beet my grammar anywhare. 
Arithmetic, jeografy, 
and my deportment, you'll agree, 
are not so bad, but mite be wurse; 
but it's my spelling’s been my curse. 
I get my verbs and pronouns strate; 
I now how, too, to punctuate, 
the’ I'm not making an excuse: 
if one can’t spell, why what's the use? 
But, O deer dad, I heard to-nite 
that soon alf wurds will be spelled rite. 
No more, when you see how [I spel, 
will yeu say things it hurts to telk 
and you'll net be imelined .to say 
words that you ortn’t anyway. 
Our spelling, dad. you'll be surprized, 
is soon to be Karneggyized; 
then you'll be prowd, and I will, tee, 
for I will spell as goo@ as you. 
So, new, pa, that my letter’s dun 


T’ll sign myself 

Your leving sun. 
{George Thornton Edwards, in The 
Century. 





Exchange of Ideas. 


Mrs W. A. L., Hlineis: Bee keeping 
is like other elements of farm busi- 
hess—its success will depend upon 
local conditions and the eare bestowed. 
To succeed, you must be in harmony 
with the industry, and prosecute the 
business skillfully. Begin with two or 
three hives and grade up as you be- 
come better qualified. The business 
does not depend so much upon the 
number of colonies kept, but more 
upon how well they are kept. Six, 
twelve, twenty or more colonies are 
kept in connection with poultry rais- 
ing, fruit, garden and other affairs of 
the farm. Exclusive bee keeping is 
not advisable. Send to the secretary 
of agriculttre, Washington, D C. fer 
Farmer’s Bulletin, No 59, on bee keep- 
ing. About $20 or $25 wil! start you 
in the business. Use modern hives. 
Extracting is most profitable. The 
yield of honey varies with the seasons. 
The study of bees its very interesting, 
as they truly represent the finest sys- 
a of domestic government.—([Jasper 

nes, 


E. J. &, N D: The gloom which 
has developed in your home is quite 
sufficient to cause the Heavenly choir 
to weep. You have equal rights and 
you should insist upon them, even to 
the summons of legal proceedings make 
a forceful and ‘direct appeal to your 
privileges and rights, and if this fails, 
prosecute according to legal equity.— 
[Mo. 


Sorely Perplexed: My opinion ef 
your husband is that he comes much 
nearer being a model of perfection 
than most of us. Suppose he does not 


.mention business affairs to you and 


often transacts important business 
without informing you! If as you say, 
“this is my John’s only fault,” he cer- 
tainly comes nearer being perfect than 
the majority of husbands. Are you 
sure this habit of deciding and acting 
without consulting you is a fault? [| 
have passed the three-score mile- 
stone and have learned to regard with 
respect the fearless, decisive man, who 
acts on his own judgment. It may be 
he was early taught to rely on himself 
alone. It may be he regards the bur- 
den of business as his alone, and it 
may be that your judgment about 
business transactions is no better than 
his would be about housekeeping. It 
is net so easy to excuse him fer his 
neglect to acquaint you with tran- 
sactions after the dea! is made, but if 
you will take my advice, neither the 
fact that your husband does not con- 


AROUND THE.TABLE 





sult you regarding business nor in- 


forms you ef all transactions need 
cause you any embarrassment. Re- 
fuse te recogmize these delinquencies 
as a fault. Boast of your husband's 
ability and deeisive character, when 
talking to neighbers; tell them how he 
relieves you of al! business perplexi- 
ties and make light of the fact that he 
forgot te tell you about the deal he 
made yesterday. You should be very } 
happy and proud in the possession of 
a husband with only one fault. IL have | 
twice that many that I know of, and 
my wife knews they are bigger than 
the one you complain of. Yet I be- 
lieve she is happy and@ more content | 
with me than she was thirty years 
ago.—[ Dad. 

Mrs B. M., Cal: A good press cen- 
sor is needed where a home has youths 
who are inclined to read chiefly sensa- 
tional stuff, accounts of murders and 
similar reading ef a coarse and dem- 
oralizing nature. Prune out all dra- 
matic. literature, and have historical 
boeks and magazines and papers of 
Pure and imstructive tome. The forma- 
tion of character depends im a degree 
upon the quality of reading, especially 
in the early years of life.—[J. B 


‘Full Value from Hired Help. 


[Frem Page 58.] 
theoretically, they are willing to give 
agriculture a much lewer place in the 
scale of callings than it deserves, or 
that they give ft fin practice. Rightly 
eonducted, tilling the soil calls for the 
finest exercise of man’s powers of any- 
thing that I know of. It puts him 
next to the forces of creation and 
brings him into touch with the sources 
of fe. But a man must study those 
forces intelligently, er they will trip 
him wp, as I have seen several! times,” 
said Mr Summers. 

“Let’s hear about it,”” Abe said, 
always enjoyed a story. 

“Well, come over to my place next 
time, then.” 

“We'll be om band, thank yeu.” 

[To be Continued. } 
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Advice Wanted—I want to ask the 


Tablers to give me the benefit of their 
advice. My case is this: I am 25 years 
old, have always worked im cities, 
with the exception of a year spent in 
the army (engimeering corps), during 
t'}e Spanish-American war. My home 
was in suburbs*where I always had a 
kitchen garden which I worked my- 
self. All my longings and instincts in- 
cline toward country life; I believe 
Nature intended me for a farmer, for 
my grandparents were farmers. Do 
you think there would be any chance 
for me iw the country? I want to turn 
my back on the city, but would the 
country afford me a @ecent living? I 
am strong and healthy, neither drink 
nor smoke, am something of a car- 
penter, a “Handy Andy” generally, 
like animals, am not afraid of work, 
and have saved a few hundred dollars. 
A friend to whom I confided my half- 
formed intention of breaking with city 
life and looking for a job on a farm 
said, “Don’t you do it. They'll work 
you to death and treat you like a 
dog.” But I don’t believe it. I be- 
lieve’it is possible to find work that I 
can do or learn on an up-to-date farm, 
with kindly progressive people, and 
make a decent living. Who will ad- 
vise me?—[Theodore of New York. 
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Standard 
Poultry and Bee Books 


The New Egg Farm 


By HB. BM Stoddard A practical, reliable manual 
upon producing eggs and poultry for market as & 
profitable business enterprise, either by itself or 
comnected with other branches of agriculture, It 
tele alk about how to feed and manage, how to 
breed and select, incubators — its 
labor saving devices, etc, ete, 0 original iWustra- 
tions Sil pages, Ge? imches, Cloth .......+.... $.ce 


Turkeys and How te Grow Them 


Edited. by Herbert Myrick. A, treatise on the 
natural histery of turkeys; the various breeds, and 
the best methods to insure success in the busipesa 
of turkey gowke, enone It pages. ox? 
inches. CQloth seecces ovancaes+ $1.00 


Making Poultry Pay 


Ry Edwin C. Powell. A manual of practical 
information on poultry keeping. Ie tells what 
to do, why to do it, and how te do it. Llustrated. 
324 pages. Sx61-2 inches, Cloth ......cccncceeee coenneeen aan 


Poultry Architecture 
Compiled by G. B, Fiske, A treatise on poultry 
buildings of all grades, styles and classes, and 
their proper location, coops, additions and special 
construction; all practical in design, and reason- 
able in cost. Over 100 flustrations. 125 pages. 5x? 
Imchas, CIO nc. cencesencccenarere accacascacee 50 cents 


Quincy’s New Bee Keeping 


By L. C. Root. The mysteries of bee keeping 
explained. Combining the result of 30 years’ expe- 
rience with the latest discoveries and inventions 
aud presenting the most approved methods, forming 
a complete work Illustrated. Zk pages, Sa? 
fmeham, ClOMR ccccccccccccccccccccncccccacnceseseses $00 


Poultry Appliances and Handicrait 
Compiled by G. B, Fiske. Illustrated descriptions 
of @ great variety and styles of the best homemade 
nests, roosts, windows, ventilators, incubators and 
brooders, feeding and watering applicnces, etc, ete. 
Over 100 Miustrations. Over M5 pages. 5x7 inches, 


Cloth cents 
Profits in Poultry 

Useful and ornamental breeds and their profitable 
management. This excellent work contains the ocm- 
bined experience of a number of practical men in 
all departments of poultry raising. It is profusely 
iMustrated@ and forms a unique and important addi- 
tion to our poultry literature. 352 pages. 5x? inches. 
Cloth ...«+« eonccenscces coveccncccensenceccatcoocssnecs $1.0 


Poultry Feeding onl Fattening 


A handbook on the standard and improved meth- 
ods of feeding and marketing all kinds of poultry, 
covering all branches, including chickens, broilers, 














seeeenese 


capons, turkeys, water fowl; how to feed under 
varions conditions and for different purposes. f- 
lustrated. 160 pages. 5x7 1-2 inches, Cloth..30 cents 








Above are briefly described a few only of the 
many books on similar subjects which we, the 
largest publishers of Rural Books in the world, 
supply. 








\ “Z- Catalog free of these and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
— 439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. ¥. 
ares —— . Marquette Building, Chicago, Ul. 
+N “ wa ~? - > 3 Seta 
MORE REAL THAN FUNNY. WHEN you WRITE TO 
Dorothy—“I’ve always heard that AN ADVERTISER 


things go on like cleckwork on grand- 
pa’s farm, but I didn’t suppose they 
had to wind the well up to pens 





it go.” 


poe he beste yous | letter with the words: “ET ea 

. im the eld, reliable A. A.” rif 
aly ery it ‘will brine you & prompt reply and very 
courteous treatuent. 








ayne'’s Tonic Vermifuge 


gives rosy cheeks and active health to pale, sickly children! 
And it is good for their elders, too. 


Ask your druggist for it. 














VALUABLE BOOKS 
ON SPECIALGROPS 


SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF 
THE ADVERTISED PRICE 


Asparagus 
~ This is the first book pub- 


By F. M, Hexamer. 

ished in America which 2 exclusively devoted to 
the raising of asparagus for home use as well as 
for market, ‘ It is a practical and reliable treatise 
on the saving of the seed, raising of the plants, 
selection and preparation of the soil, planting, 
cultivation, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, 
marketing, canning and enemies, 
fungous diseases and every requirement to successful 
asparagus culture, special emphasis being given to 
the importance of asparagus as a farm and money 
crop. Illustrated. 6x7 inches. 174 pages. Cloth. 
Price 50 cents. 


Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Vege- 
tables 


By C. L, Allen. A practical treatise on the vari- 
ous types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and koh|- 
rabi, An explanation is given of the requirements, 
condiions, cultivation and general management per- 
taining to the entire cabbage group. After this 
each class is treated separately and in detail. The 
chapter on seed raising is probably the most author- 
itative treatise on this subject ever published. In- 
sects and fungi attacking this class of vegetables 
are given due attention. Illustrated, 5x7 inches. 
152 pages, Cloth. Price 50 cents, 


The New Rhubarb Culture 


=. complete guide to dark forcing and field cul- 
ure, Part I By J. E. Morse, the well-known 
bichiges trucker and originator of the now famous 
and extremely profitable new methods of dark forc- 
ing and field culture. Part Il—Other methods prac- 
ticod by the most experienced market gardeners, 
greenhouse men and experimenters in all parts 
of America. Compiled by G. B. Fiske. Illustrated. 
bx? inches, 130 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents, 


Landscape Gardening 


By F. A, Waugh. A treatise on the general prin- 
ciples governing outdoor art; with sundry sugges- 
tions for their application in the commoner prob- 
lems of gardening. Every paragraph is short, terse 
and to the point, giving perfect clearness to the 
discussions at all points. In spite of the natural 
difficulty of presenting abstract principles, the 
whole matter is made entirely plain, even to the 
fnexperienced reader, Illustrated, 5x7 inches,’ 152 
pages. Price 3 


Alfalfa 


By F. D. Coburn. 
value, The fact that alfalfa thrives in almost any 
soil; that without reseeding it goes on yielding 2, 
8, 4 and sometimes 5. cuttings annually for 5, 10, 
or-perhaps 100 years; and that either green or cured 
it is one of the most nutritious forage plants kmown, 
makes reliable information upon its production and 
uses of unusual interest. Such information is given 
in this volume for every part of America, by the 


cents. 


highest authority. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 160 
pages. Cloth, ce 50 cents, 
Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvesting 


and Marketing 


By Maurice G. Kains. How to begin with either 
or roots, soil, climate and location, preparation, 
planting and maintenance of the beds, artificial 
propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for Lo ape age © preparation for sale, and the 
profits that may be expected. [Illustrated, 5x7 
inches, ‘Hlexible cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 
‘ Live Fences 


By E. P. Powell. A treatise on the planting, 
growth and management of hedge plants for country 
and suburban homes. It gives accurate directions 
concerning hedges; how to pliant and how to treat 
them; and especially concerning windbreaks and 
shelters. It includes the whole art of making a 
delightful home, giving directions for nooks and 
alconies for bird culture and for human comfort. 
llustrated. 6x7 inches. 142 pages. Cloth. | Price 


60 cents. 
The Potato 

By Samuel Fraser. This book is destined to 
rank as a standard work upon Potato Culture. 


While the practical side has been emphasized, the 
scientific part has not been neglected, and the in- 
formation given is of value, both to the grower 
and the student. Taken all in all it is the most 
complete, reliable and authoritative book on the 
potato ever published in America, Illustrated. 2 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth, 75 cents, 


The New Onion Culture 


By T. Greiner. Rewritten, greatly enlarged and 
brought up to date. A new method of growing 
onions of largest size and yield, and on less land 
than can be raised by the old plan. Many farmers, 
gardeners and experiment stations hate given it prac- 
tical trials which have proved a success, Ilus- 
trated. 140 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth, 50 cents, 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages), will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 
190 pages, 6x9 inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly 
indexed by Titles and Authors, and containing De- 
tailed Descriptions of all the best books on Rural 
and Home Topics, sent for four cents in stamps— 
which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
he Marquette Building, Chicago, Ml. 





Its growth, uses and feeding 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The |. H. G. and Other Spreaders 








It will pay you to 
get right down to 
cases and compare 
the L.H.C. Spreaders 
with other spread- 
ers before you buy 


satisfactorily, under all conditio 
about double value from your manure. 
simplest of all spreaders. 


much less breakage. 


little or no strain. 


work or durability. 
Are you ; 
feature of another machine? 


form on the I. H. C. spreaders. 








OU will find, first of all that the I. H.C.” 
spreaders handle all kinds of manure 


ns, 


You will find that by their use you will get just. 


You will find them the best designed and the- 
And that will mean 
not only less work and trouble in operating but; } 


Then, there is their superbstrength—not ¢um- 
brous, unnecessary weight but strong where 
strength is needed and light where there is 


There has been nothing overlooked that 
makes for light draft, easy handling, good 


disposed favorably toward some 
You will find no 
device or contrivance essential to right spread- 
ing of manure but that is employed in its best 
And you will find features on the I. H.C, 
Call on the International Agent for information or write fer Catalog. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
(INCORPORATED) 











TERN| TIONA 
Co. r 











spreaders that you will find on no other 

spreaders, 

Look at the vibrating rake which levels your 
load and brings manure up square to the 
cylinder.’ No other spreader has this device 
and yet you absolutely cannot spread manure 
pniformly withoutit, 

Examine the superb steel! wheels, broad tires, 
: staggered spokes, clutches in both hind wheels, 

front ones cutting under for short turning. 

he one lever, convenient to your right 
hand,is far more desirable than a different 
lever for every movement to be made. 

» These are but simple suggestions, Are they 
not worth looking into? . There are lots of 
{other points just as important. That’s why 

j we say,compare the I, H. C. spreaders with 
other spreaders before you buy. 

) ‘These spreaders are made in three sizes for 
each of the two types, Cloverleaf,endless apron, 
and Corn King, return apron, and meet require- 
ments of all sections and allclasses of work. 





























Make Your Own Light 


The FarkBANKS-MonrssE Electric Light Outfit gives 
plenty of good light at a moderate 


\ Gas, Gasoline or Feacerns Engines for all purposes, 


Please send me] Illustrated Catalogue No. C 597 


I may want. 





te cost. 





from 2 h. p. up. 





Cut out complete advertisement and send to 


Fairbanks, Morse. & Co., 


Monroe St., Chicago, Ill, 







asoline Engines. ’ 








h, p. to run 








Street No 














State. 



























NEW an? RECENT 
POULTRY BOOKS 


The New Egg Farm 


By H. H. Stoddard, A practical, reliable 
manual upon producing eggs and poultry for 
market as a profitable business enterprise, 


either by itself or connected with 


branches of agriculture, 


other 


It tells all about 


aow to feed and manage, how to breed and 


select, incubators and brooders, its labor- 
saving devices, etc, etc, 140 original illus- 
trations, 331 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth..§1.0 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them 


best methods to insure success in the 
ness of turkey growing. With essays 
practical turkey growers in different 
of the United States and Canada, 

trated, 154 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. 


Poultry Architecture 


Compiled by G. B, Fiske, 
on poultry buildings of all grades, 
and classes, and their proper 
coops, additions and 
all practical in design, 
cost. Over 100 illustrations. 

7 inches. Cloth ..... ecccseccccccoccoecs 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Place, New York, 


Edited by Herbert Myrick. A_ treatise 
on the natural history: and origin of the 
name of turkeys; the various breeds, the 


busi- 
from 
parts 
Tilus- 
-$1.00 


A treatise 
styles 
location, 
special construction; 
and reasonable in 
13 pages. 


90.50 































Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. Illustrated 
descriptions of a great variety and styles 
of the best homemade nests, roosts, win- 
dows, ventilators, incubators and brooders, 
feeding and watering appliances, etc, etc, 
Over 100 illustrations. Over 125 pages, 5x7 
Inches, Cloth cccocccsccccccccccecs Sebooupeel $0.50 


Poultry Feeding and Fettening 


A handbook on the standard and im- 
proved methods of feeding and marketing 
all kinds of poultry, covering all branches, 
including chickens, broilers, capons, turkeys, 
water fowl; how to feed uader various con- 
ditions and for diffexent purposes. Ilus- 
trated. 160 = pages. 5x7? 1-2. inches. 
CHORE cncccsccccccdccscdccccesccccosebesece cose 


American Standard of Perfection 


A complete description of all recognized 
varieties of fowls, as revised by the Ameri- 
can poultry association at its twenty-eighth 
annual meeting. It contains all changes 
in and additions to the constitution and by- 
flaws, and the text of the standard, as 
authorized to the present time. Illustrated 
p00 pages. §1-2x8 inches. Cloth, net....§1.50 





Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





Farmers Attention ! 


ALAMO ENGINES 


MADE FOR USE WITH 


GASOLINE OR ALCOHOL 





LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Office: 118 Liberty 8t., Room 603 
ORIN 


THE PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare.you a better silage an fill your 
Stio in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilege 
cutter made. 

1¢.is the most convenient and the easiest to 
operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
elaimed for it. 

If you need an ensilage cutter you need a 
Papeco. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 


ABENAQUE PORTABLE POWER 








ENGINES FOR USE WITH GAS,GASOLINE, 
NAPHTHA AND ALCOHOL, 2-25 H, P. 
Send for Catalogue C. 


Abenaque Machine Works, 
WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 








The Baler for speed. Bales 12 to 18 tons a day. 
Has Bag feed hole. Adapted to bank weal 


work. to its work—no di 

for Chae is. Selfefeed Atia wrt heen 
capacity, lessens neon = better bales and 
does not increase draft. _Send for catalogue, 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 iain St., Sandwich, lis. 


eR 
Hydraulle 


Monarch. 
Cider Press 


















thresh- 
og free. 
Wonarch Machinery Co., Room 158, 39 Cortlandt Si., Hew York 


Of the Making of Books 





There = hw We haye made some 
es for farmers. Books that wth fe will help 
pa Any e more out of his farm. Write 
for our log. We have volumes of stand- 
fi be , ete. GE 
gop . fayette Place, New 
ork; Marquette -» Chicago; Mass. 








